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FOREWORD 


The awakening in our country has a much wider significance 
than most people, with their preoccupation in the struggle for 
political freedom, recognise. The desire for self-government is 
only one phase and not the most important phase of this 
general awakening. The awakening is like a rising flood that 
covers the whole space between the banks or, more appropriately, 
like a flood of light that lights every nook and corner. In arts 
and letters, in music and painting and sculpture, and in fact, in all 
the departments of life, the new consciousness is doing its work. 

In the sphere of music, this awakening has been a visible 
process. For years, Sangitha Sabhas have, in different parts of 
the Madras City, had their annual celebrations ; and their weekly 
performances have been increasing from year to year. There is 
now a vast and growingly larger number of men and women in the 
country taking an interest in music and themselves learning to 
sing. Academies of music are springing up ; and broadcasts of 
music are being attended by vast crowds. There is evidence, 
which few can fail to recognise, that in music, as in other spheres, 
this awakening is at work. 

That there is a literature dealing with South Indian music 
is known. Few, outside the small class of experts conversant 
with the theory of music or music as a science, know even the 
names of the writers. It is, therefore, a great service at this 
moment to open up the literature of Indian music and make it 
available to the public. Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, who is an 
eminent exponent of the present-day music, both in its theoretic 
and practical aspects, is eminently fitted to undertake this task. 
And the public owes a debt of gratitude to the Annamalai 
University for the help and encouragement which it has given to 
Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar in performing this very useful service. 

R^amatya, the author of the book here published, recog¬ 
nised twenty Melas; his successors went on increasing the 
number; and the present-day theory recognises seventy-two, 
though it is doubtful whether all of them are in actual use or can 
satisfy the ear of the people. It is a result of pure mathematics— 
a question of how many combinations of the seven notes and their 
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variations can be made. Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar thinks that even 
the two and thirty were the resulting combination of the seven 
notes, five of which had a sharp and flat sonance and the word ‘ raga’ 
itself indicates the number 32, according to the peculiar Indian 
Notation of numbers by the letters of the alphabet. A question 
may here arise as to whether the word ‘ raga ’ was a new intro¬ 
duction into music after the thirty-two Melas had come to be 
recognised. 

Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar refers to a criticism of the author by 
a successor of his, that two of his twenty Melas have the same 
notes. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar that it 
must be a slip and the manuscripts may be responsible for it. Is 
it impossible to find out what combination it must be for either 
the one or the other that has been written amiss and resulted in 
the error criticised ? 

Experts, like Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar, must not only open up 
the past of music but point the way to its future. 

Mylapore, ' ) T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI. 

March, ) 
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The manuscripts of Svarafnilakaldnidki are found in Tanjore, 
Madras, Baroda, and Bikanir. Its bare text, for aught I know, 
was printed twice —firsts at Kumbakonam in 1906 by Mr. S. 
Narayanaswami Aiyar and secondly^ at Bombay in 1910 by 
Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande, though under the pseudonym of 
Bharadvaja Sarma. The latter edition contained, at least, a 
running commentary in Maharati. 

But both the printed editions happened to be, alike, 
defective and even misleading. I shall give only one instance 
and pass on. 

In the fifth chapter of the work, the two Ragas of 
Sudhavasantka and Mdlavasri are correctly defined, in two 

verses,* thus:— 

I q^cT: I 

Q N 3 ^ 

>0 f 

1 

•g B. ^ I 

I q}q^ ^qrqq q^3[r q^55JicC: n 

But how did Messrs. Narayanaswami Aiyar and Bhatkhande 
present to us, in their respective editions, the same two Ragas ? 
Both of them gave us, alike, the following two lines regarding 
the point under consideration:— 

qq: ^ qft&fq= 3 t i 

>0 

qtqq gqqrqq 11 

Here, both of them consciously began with Sudhavctsantha 
but unconsciously ended with Mdlavasri. In other words, they 
took the first line of A and the last line of B, mixed them 

^ The verse regardingr Svdhavasantha is marked A, while that regard* 
mg Mdlavasri is marked B. 
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together with a little modification, and produced a meaningless 
jargon which explained neither of the two Ragas. 

A fresh edition of Svammelakaldnidhi containing, as it 
ought, a full and correct text, a true and free translation, and a 
historical and critical introduction is therefore felt as a 
desideratum—to supply which mine is an humble contribution 
or, at best, a provoker of a better one. 

I feel bound to record here that the credit of having 
prepared a correct version of the Sanskrit Text of Svammelor 
kaldnidhi and enabled me to bring it to the light of the day— 
belongs to the joint-labour of the two veteran Sanskrit scholars 
of Tanjore—Messrs. P. S. Sundaram Aiyar and Pundit S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, who are also well-versed in the theory of 
Indian Music. I heartily thank them therefor and also for the 
kindness wherewith they went through the proof-sheets and 
even otherwise gave me very valuable hints and suggestions. 

Thanks be, also, to the Diocesan Press, Madras, for its 
prompt and neat execution of the work. 

It only remains for me to say that, on February i, 1931,1 
delivered the subject-matter of Svaramtlakaldnidhi as a Lecture 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University which, I feel 
thankful to state, was good enough to give her imprimatur to its 
publication in the present form. 

* Bai Bhavan ’ 1 

Triplicane, \ M. S. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 

1 st Marchy ig^ 2 . J 
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SVARAMELAKALANIDHI 

INTRODUCTION 


Svaramilakaldnidhi is one o£ the standard works, in Sanskrit, 
on the Carnatic Music. Ramamatya, its author, was a native o£ 
Andhradesa and lived in or about Kondavit, ^ which was not far 
away from Bezwada, in the principality of which he had a fort of 
his own and in the vicinity of which he enjoyed the overlordship* 
of a large estate of land washed by the eastern sea. He belonged 
to the Todarmal family; his father was Thimm§.matya®; and he 
himself was such an efficient musician-composer that he won the 
title of ‘ Abhinava Bharatacharya 

He was associated with Rtma Raja of Vijayanagar, perhaps 
as his minister, as the word amatya indicates. His father too had 
the same title of * amatya ’ appended to his name. But whether 
the father and the son were ever real ministers, who moulded the 
destinies of Vijayanagar, or were so called only by way of courtesy— 
a glance at the History of Vijayanagar seems to throw a doubt on. 

Nothing else is known to us of the father than his fatherhood. 
As for the son, Ramamatya, he exhibited his person, in his work, 
more as a prolific Vdggiyakdra than a serious-minded politician. 
All that he could record of himself was:—(i) He had studied 
the secret of music. ^ (2) He alone, of all others, knew both the 

theory and art of music.® (3) The traditional lore of music, in¬ 
herited from his grandfather, Kallapadesika—evidently, Kallinath, 

Svaramilakal&nidhu 

Cv NO ^ 

* a. This means Modern Bharai&chdrya. 

* C/. 
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a Commentator of Sangitkaratnakara —palpitated in his pulse.* 
(4) Rama Rtja requested him, in preference to others, to write a 
new treatise on music reconciling the conflicting views that were 
then in vogue. ^ And (5) the same Rama Raja gave him, in 
recognition of his (musical) services many a valuable present.® 

This, surely, is not the language of a veritable minister, who 
wielded the mighty empire of Vijayanagar and who, in the 
intervals of his State-business, managed to write a musical work 
also, just as Mr. Gladstone wrote his Homer or Vidyaranya, his 
Panckadasi. 

Further, a reference to Robert Sewell’s Forgotten Empire 
shows that Achyutha succeeded Krishna Raya Deva in 1530, that 
Sadisiva succeeded Achyutha in 1542, and that the latter 
(SadSsiva) was virtually a prisoner in the hands of Rama Raja 
who was, at first, his minister but 'became afterwards inde¬ 
pendent. By ‘independent’, Sewell should have meant that 
Rama Raja was de facto the ruler of Vijayanagar. So he might 
have been. But de jure the ruler was, undoubtedly, Sadtsiva; 
for, a very-large number of inscriptions, ranging from 1542 to 
1568, recognize Sadasiva as the real sovereign.® Why, Rama- 
mttya himself admits that Rama Raja helped Sadasiva to regain 
his throne.® Hence, it is submitted, R§,ma Raja should have 


cJcTtsfq ciTf^i m 11 

Svaramilakal&nidhL 

CL 1 Ibid. 

gqnriTt h ibid. 


* Vide Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, page 109. 

® Ibid —^page 179. 

" CL jj: '' 

>0 >3 >0 

^[fgqqftqx?! , 

WiqTl%q aqqjf ^TfTFTrqq?!; II 


Svaramelakal&nMhi, 
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been, at least when Ram 3 .matya wrote his work, only a minister, 
though the king was a puppet in his hands. How, then, could 
Ramamatya afford to be a minister of a minister ? 

Further again, Rimamitya’s description of Rama Rija’s 
pedigree is more fanciful than real and betrays the mentality of a 
flattering court-poet rather than that of a responsible State-officer. 

The following Table shows Rama Raja’s pedigree, according 
to Ram^mS-tya:— 

Vishnu 

I 

Brahma 


Athri 

Moon 

! 

Budha 

i 

Pururava 

I 

Ayu 

Nahusha 

Yayathi 

1 

Bharata 

I 

Sri Ranganath 


1 


R^ma R^ja 

1 

Thimma Raja 

1 

Venkatadri. 


(Fig. 1) 


But Sewell’s genealogy*, taken from epigraphical records, 
gives Rama R 3 .ja his proper place in the royal line of Vijayanagar 
thus :— 

Thimma 


tsvara 



1 

Narasimha 

. . 1 


- 1 

By 1st wiie 

/ I 

By 2nd wiie 

I 

By 3rd wiie 

\ 

Vira Narasimha 

Krishna Raya DSva 

1 

1 1 

Rang a Achyutha 



1 

Sadasiva' 

1 

Daughter 
Married 
RSma R^ja. 

(Fig. 2) 

j 

Daughter 

Married 

Thimma (Tirumal) RSja. 

' 1 

C/. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire^ page 180. 
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It is thus clear that Rama Raja belonged, if at all, to the 
royal family only by marriage. Ramamatya only confirmed it 
when he observed: “Krishna Raya gave his daughter in 
marriage to Rama Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the 
parenthood of daughters.”* 

History gives us no pedigree of Rama Raja except that he 
was a son of one Ranga and that he had two brothers, namely, 
Thimma Raja and Venkatadri.^ This Thimma Raja is saidjto 
have murdered Sadasiva in 1568 and usurped his throne.® But 
Rama Rtja ruled, if at all, only on behalf of his king, SadS,siva. 
True, he was a brave soldier;'^ but he was over-ambitious 
and a little reckless too, with the result that he precipitated 
the battle of Talikota in 1565 and brought about his own 
death. 

I digressed, so far, only to emphasise my doubt whether 
Ramamatya was a minister in fact or only by courtesy, and also 
to warn the reader against blindly accepting unhistorical, and 
therefore untruthful, statements. 

Let us now proceed to study Ramamatya as a Vdgg^yakdra^ 
pure and simple. 

His exact date is not available. Being however a contem¬ 
porary of Rama Raja, he should have lived in the sixteenth century,^ 
He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Music ;*'''anH~ in Rg,ma 
Raja’s opinion, he was the best of the then existing musicians. 
He wrote many musical works, such as for instance, filla, 
Ragakadamba, Mathrika, Sudaka, Panchathalesvara, Sriranga, 
Dvipada, Svaranka, Srivilasa, Dhruva, Pancharatna, and so 
forth. 

No wonder, then, that Rama Raja—at the instance of his 
brother, Venkatidri—required Rtmamatya to write a new work 
on music. Of this requisition, Svaramilakaldnidhi was the result. 

* a. g cT W I 

C NO 

Svaramilakal&nidhi. 

® Vide Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, page 214. 

^ Ibid, page 212 . 

C/. qR?rtq5R<iiq I 

>0 

3TTqqr ^ " 

, Svaramilakal&nidhi, 
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The colophon*, at its end, clearly shows that Ramamatya finished 
his work in Saka 1472, Sadharana Year, Sravana Month, and they 
tenth day of Nirmalathara (Sukla) Paksha—all of which correspond 
to Thursday, August 21, 1550 A. D.^ 

Now, be it noted, it was in order to reconcile some con¬ 
flicting views on music that Svaram^lakcddnidhi was written, as 
evidenced by Venkatadri, in his request to his brother, Rama 
Ra.ja:—* The science of music has, both in theory and practice, 
degenerated into conflicting views; let Ramamantri (Ramamitya), 
by your command, reconcile all (the conflicting views) and write a 
(new) science ’ ; ^ and as confirmed by Rama Raja, in his requisi¬ 
tion to Ramamatya : ‘In the science of music, conflicting views 
have indeed arisen. Bring to a focus all their salient features and 
write an interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its 
theory and practice.’'* 

Be it, again, noted that, about the same time or within 
the space of about a decade after the publication of Svaravnela- 
kaldnidhi^ Pundarika Vittala finished his Sadrdgachandrddaya. 
Even in that book, the same note of complaint was sounded 
that the theory and practice of music did conflict with each 
other and that, therefore, Burhan Khan asked Vittala to re¬ 
concile them.® Again, in 1609, the self-same note of complaint 




Svaramilakedanidki. 

* Vide L. D. Swamikannu Pillai’s Iridian BphemeriSt Vol. V., 
page 303. 

’ q|SrT Merr: vsgiqq \ 

• ^ cPflH 5IT^* crqfcl II 

Svaramelakalanidht 


* ^T5iiTqr5:?:r5T: i 

Ibid. 

SadrdgackandySdaya^ 


h 
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was resounded when Somanath declared : * I write Ragavibddka 

only to reconcile the conflict between the science and the art of 
music.’* Even the recently published Sangithasudka contains a 
similar note of complaint.* ^ 

A question, therefore, naturally arises, namely, * Wkyshould 
the musical views conflict^ at all^ with one another}^ To put the 
same question sarcastically: ‘ Why should the harmonious music 
produce disharmony amongst its votaries ? ’ 

Because the old order changes, giving place to the new ; and, 
in the transition-period, both the orders struggle with each other 
—the one anxious to get in and the other unwilling to get out. 

But why should the ‘ old order ’ chang^ ? In addition to 
Tennyson’s philosophical answer, there is here an important truth 
to be grasped. Into two broad divisions, Scien^ falls— exact 
and non-exact. The rules of an ‘exact’ science are inflexible and 
never change with the times. H2O, for instance, was, is, and 
shall ever be water and never anything else. But as regards a 
* non-exact ’ science, such as for example Music, it is always 
progressive ; and, a fortiori^ its rules do change from time to time, 
in order to suit the growing taste of the people. 

Mark! I said ‘ from time to time ’ and not from day to day. 
For, if music—like dream—changes from day to day; surely, like 
dream, it will be labelled as mere phantasy and treated as such. 
Being, however, too momentous for his own welfare, man learnt 
to so mould and fashion music as to make it grow only very 
slowly and even imperceptibly, as well as to imprint every one of 
the stages of its growth with its peculiar technique. This 
position Mr. P. C. Buck explains in his History of Music in a 
felicitous language, which I shall re-state with a little modification 
thus : The various stages of musical progress are not the inventions 
of the leanted few imposed on, and adopted by, the unlearned many ; 
but rather, a summing-up and organization by the former of those 
practices and usages at which the latter had arrived by instinct. 

R&gavibddha. 

5iT^r?r»T'qt . ti 

so S® 

Sangithasudka. 
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Hence, the technique of music of a particular age means 
and includes the summary of the music of the preceding age 
plus the conventions engrafted, from time to time, upon the 
original stock, by the masses, as enabling them to attain an ideal 
dimly seen in the distance. A real musician cannot therefore 
afford to ignore the aspirations of the people at large, fly at a 
tangent and pooh-pooh the technique of his age which is the 
natural growth of years and sometimes of centuries and to which 
he is tied and bound, whether he wills it or not. 

It is, however, true that, oft and on, a genius like Thiagaraja 
arises and gives his countrymen not only a summary of the music 
of the past but also a programme for the mitsic of the future. In 
that .se^aSe, he may be said to have interfered with, and even 
changed or modified, the musicalt technique of his ag,e. Such a 
rare exception is due to the fact that the particular ‘ genius ^ has 
had the intuition to see and realise that all the possibilities of the 
code of convention, prevailing in his time, had been exhausted ; 
that * the orange had been sucked dry ’; that the period, in which 
he happened to live, had come to a natural end ; and that he had 
been impelled to inaugurate a fresh period, in which the new 
formula>of music arose, as it were, from the ashes of the old. 

To sum up: The musicians of a particular age stick, under 
ordinary circumstances, to the technique of that age. Extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances occasionally arise when a new age sets in 
with a new technique of music. Both the techniques—old and 
new—struggle, for a while, after which the old dies and the new 
flourishes, till a still newer age brings with it its own newer 
technique' to supplant it. In all these cases of succession, the 
struggle between the old and the new techniques lasts only during 
the transition-periods. 

It is this inevitable struggle that goes by the name of ‘ the 
conflict of musical views ’ which, in the nature of things, does 
arise from time to time. 

The same truth Mr. Bl^tkhande expressed at Lucknow in 
another way Our music has undergone changes, from time to 
time, according to the tastes of the different ages. We find the 
system propounded in Sangitharatnakara of Sharngadev is a con¬ 
siderable advance on that described in Bharata’s Ndtya Sdstra, 
being more exhaustive, more scientific, and expressive of greater 
national culture. A mere glance at Lochana, Pundarika, Hridaya 
3 
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Narayana, Ahobala, and Srinivasa will be enough to show us that 
the systems of music propounded by them mark a still further 
advance and that they considerably differ from the systems 
appearing in Ndtya Sdstra and Ratndkara. We ourselves are in 
the twentieth century and the system of music, now in vogue, has 
left the other systems far behind.’ ' 

We are, at this stage, tempted to inquire whether Ramamatya 
recognised the progressive nature of music and whether he 
enunciated, in his work, any principle of guidance, wherewith he 
could emphasise the importance of such recognition. A study of 
Svaramilakaldnidhi enables us to answer both the questions in the 
affirmative. The principle of guidance, spoken of, has already 
been referred to, though in another connection, but can bear 
repetition; and it runs as follows : ‘ The various stages of musical 
progress are not the inventions of the learned few imposed on, and 
adopted by, the unlearned many ; but, rather, a summing-up and 
organisation by the former of those practices and usages at which 
the latter had arrived by instinct.’ 

The idea, conveyed hereby, Sharngadev first put, in his own 
way, thus: ‘ The learned men are of opinion that the Science 
follows the Art and must respect the current practice. If any 
discrepancy arises between the two, the proper procedure is 
to interpret the science in such a way as it can be reconciled with 
the practice.’* But, unfortunately, he relegated this principle 
almost to the end—to the sixth chapter—of his work and 
made it appear as a mere suggestion for any one to take it 
for what it was worth. 

Ramamatya, however, brought it to the forefront of his book 
and laid such an emphatic stress on it that it developed in his 


* Vide the Report of the dth All-hidia Music Conference of Lttcknowt 
page 117. 

One word of caution is here necessary. The changes, referred to, are 
in connection with the superstructure of Indian Music, while its foundation 
or basic principle remains as constant as ever. It is, in fact, this basic 
principle that distinguishes the Indian system from all other systems of 
music. 

* Cf. q5:r 1 

Sangiiharatnakara , 
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hands into a star-like maxim for all future writers to follow. Here 
is what he wrote on the point: ‘ The GayidhaTva-voXi^c is ever 
employed in conformity with the (inflexible) rules of its theory. 
But if the violation of those theoretical rules, inflexible though, do 
not lead to any absurdity ; and if, again, the contravention of any 
of the rules of practice does not give pleasure, but jars, to 
the ear; then, the i>ractice of music shall be preferred to its theory. 
And it is in conformity with the ‘ practical ’ rules of music 
(as opposed to its * theoretical ’ ones) that the Gdna-ransio 
prevails. In his chapter on Instruments, Sh^rngadev, well-versed 
in music-lore, argued that the practice of music was more impor¬ 
tant than its theory.’ * 

If Sharngadev originated this principle, which may—for 
future guidance—be called ‘ the Principle of Lakshya ; if, again, 
Ramamatya elaborated and developed it into a maxim; Pundarika 
Vittala chose to condense it into an aphorismic form, namely ;— 

{Science only follows Art; isn’t it ?) 

Let us proceed to see how Ramamatya applied the principle 
of Lakshya to the development of his musical system. 

Before so doing, we shall first get to know which system of 
music he took up for study. Even a cursory glance at his work 
will show that he referred only to Sharngadev’s system of music 
and made it clear that he wanted to modify and bring that system 
alone in line with the condition of his own times. 

The reason is not far to seek. Almost all the musical works 
that are now coming into prominence, such as for instance, Sadraga^ 
chandrddaya, Rdgavibddha, Sangithadarpana, Sangithasudha, 

yCi. cT§[ \ 

Svaramtlakalanidhi^ 
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Chathurdandiprakasika^ Sangiikap&rijdtha^ Sangit?tasdr&mritha^ 
N'agmut-es-AspM, Sangithakalpadruma^ and Lakshyasangitha — 
all these works came successively one after another, but mark! 
only after the time of Svaramelakaldnidhi. And R§,mamatya 
had no other work to criticise before him than Sharngad6v’s 
Sangitharatndkara. 

No doubt, Bharata’s Ndtya Sdstra and Narada’s Sangitha- 
makaranda had been in existence long before Sangitharatndkara, 
But, evidently, Ramamatya did not mind the former and could not 
mind the latter. For, the one lay involved in a debris at Gadwal, 
till Mrs. Ananthakrishna Sastri discovered it in 1919 and brought 
it to the light of the day; while, the other was a treatise more on 
dramaturgy than on music. 

Could, then, Lochanakavi’s Rdgatarangini have come to his 
notice? We have no definite answer to give. For, the date of 
Rdgatarangini is uncertain, inasmuch as its colophon points to 
the twelfth century, while its reference to Vidyapati points to the 
fourteenth century and even later. Even assuming that the book 
was before him, we can easily conjecture that he'should have 
brushed it aside; for, it was an out-and-out North Indian book 
and dealt with the Hindustani music. 

Hence Ramamatya looked, for guidance, to none else 
than Shamgadev and even averred* that he would, like his own 
chosen guide, make the Principle of Lakskya the chief thing in 
his book. And he did make his averment good. Let tis see 
how. 

The first point of conflict between Shamgadev and Rama¬ 
matya was with reference to the Sudha-Vikrithd svaras. At any 
rate, both of them agreed with regard to the Sudha-sv2xz& and 
allocated them, alike, thus :— 

A- I 

>0 

VO 

Svaramilakal&nidhi^ 


*cf. 1 

Svaramilakal$,nidhi, 
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B. q^^;?srfa: i 

N >o >a 

cT^rqm^5i%sj tea; b 

^ C 'S> 

JTpqitr fssrfciFlcT: 1 

c ^ 

3TS^ ?T£iWtS«r ‘acT:«r%: B 

« >0 

5 i?T#tcI^cT2q! 'gcT.’Stl^: I 

^ >0 NO 

NO >0 NO 

STSl^qRcT^tcmU fSSsrfd^: I 

^ C >o 


SanzUharatndkara. 


The idea conveyed by both A and B, quoted above, is the 
same and may be stated thus — 

‘ The svaras arise from the srutis in such a way that Shadja 
takes the ^.th sruti of the Vina, Rishabha the 'jthy Gandhara the 
gtk., Madhyama the istk, Panchama the ijth^ Dhaivatha the 20 th^ 
and Nishada the 22nd' 

The Sudha-%v2ce2i'&^ which were common between Sh^mgadev 
and Ramamatya, may be tabulated thus ;— 


Number of 
Srutis 

5«^^a-Svaras. 

1 


2 


3 


A - 

- Sa 

5 


6 


7- 

- Ri 

8 


9-- 

- Ga 

10 


11 


12 


13- 

-- Ma 

14 


15 


16 


17- 

- P» 

18 1 


19 j 


20- 

- Dha 

21 


22- 

- Ni 


(Fig. 3) 
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As regards the Vt^ri^^a-svaxas, both Sharngadev and 
Ramamatya diff^ered from each other. While Sharngadev presented 
to us so many as twelve Vikritha-svaxas^ Ramamatya found, ht 
actual practice, only seven. He therefore recognised only those 
seven and left out the remaining five. 

Sharngadev worked up his twelve Vikritha^svaras thus :— 
‘ The twelve Vikritha Svaras are explained. The four-srutied 
Shadja becomes two-srutied Vikrithas, namely, Chyutha Sa and 
Achyutha Sd. When Ni takes the Kaisiki sruti, it is Chyutha ; 
but when it takes the Kakali sruti, it is Achyutha. That Rishabha 
which is four-srutis from Chyutha Pa is regarded as a Vikritha. 
Gandhara is declared by SharngadSv to fall into two divisions, 
three-srutied Sadharana and four-srutied Anthara. Madhyama, 
like Shadja, falls into two divisions viz., Chyutha and Achyutha. 
Panchama of Madhyamagrama is three-srutied and has one more 
variety, namely, four-srutied Kaisiki Pa. Dhaivatha, in Madhya- 
magrama, becomes a four-srutied Vikritha. The three-srutied 
Nishada and the four-srutied Nishada are treated of as Vikrithas 
of Sa and named Kaisiki Ni and Kakali Ni respectively.’ * 

* a. cT org i 

-O *0 ^ 'O 

^ II 

gfcTcfr i 

>0 \ o 

»qcl;«r^cciqTqrfcl U 

'•o 

fq^cr: I 

?5rfcT HFq ‘qcT;SSI^f^^ 1 

vO NO >« 

>0 >0 

^ STfqfci 5T3C5I fsar: 11 

Sangitharatn&kara. 
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On the other hand, Ramamatya worked up his seven Vikritho’ 
svaras thus:— 

‘ How is it that only ^seven Vikritha-%vzx2& are given here, 
while Sharngadev mentibned, in his Ratnakuva^ so many as 
twelve ? It is true that, from the theoretical point of view, the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, in acttial practice, that is, 
according to the principle of Lakshyd, there are only seven ^ 
Vikritha-^vzxz^ different from the seven Sudha-%v^x?s. If 
the basic notes are left out, there does arise a difference in 
sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha-svaras. But if they 
(the basic notes) are retained, the said difference disappears in 
practice, though not in theory, by the process of taking the 
preceding—but not the next preceding—srutis. I shall tell you 
how. Achyutka-Shadja does not differ from Stcdha-Skadja; 
nor does Achyuthcc-Madhyccma differ from SudkorMadhyama. 
Again, Vihrithct-Rishabka does not differ from Sudhcc-Rishcdha; 
nor does VikritharDhaivcctha differ from Siidha-Dkaivatha. 
Further again, Vikritha-Panchamd which is taken from Madh. 
yama-Sruti does not surely differ from the other Vikritka- 
Panchama. Hence under the category of the above-mentioned 
fourteen {Sudhcc-Vikrithd) svaras, no separate mention was made 
of these five ^svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a merger, 
as indicated above. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritha-^'^2X2LS 
by mentioning their names :— 

(1) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sadharana Gandhara 

(5) Anthara Gandhara 

(6) Kaisiki Nishada 
and (7) Ki,kali Nishada. 

Chyutha Shadja is the name given to that Shadja which gives 
up its own fourth sruti and takes the third one. The same rule 
applies equally to Chyutha Mcdhyama and Chyutha Panchama. 
When Sudha-Madhyama takes the first Gandhara-s,x\x\\, it is 
called Sadhdrana'Gdndhdra', but when the same Sudha-Madhyama 
takes the second Gandhara-^xn^x, it goes by the name of Anthara 
Gdndhdra. When, again, SudhorShadja takes the first Nishdda- 
sruti, it is called (by expert musicians) Kaisiki Nishada ; but when 
the same Sudha-Shadja takes the second Nishdda-%x\iX\, it goes by 
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the name of Kakali Nishada. Thus, the seven Vikritha-^v2xz^ 
have been described.’ ^ 

‘ CL ^ mm \ 

osf^cT: B 

>o 
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We closely trod in the footsteps of both Sharngadev and 
Ramamatya, only to correctly formulate the following table and 
rightly determine their respective Sudha-Vikritha Svaras :— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Number 

Sudha- 

Vikritha-Svaras 

Ramamatya's special 

of 

Srutis 

Svaras 

Sharngadev. 

Ramamatya. 

Nomenclature. 



Kaisiki Ni 

Kaisiki Ni 

Shatsruti Dha 



Kakali Ni 

Kakili Ni 




Chyutha Sa 

Chyutha Sa 

Chyuthashadja Ni 



Achyutha Sa 



6 

7 

Ri. 

Vikritha Ei 



8 

9 

Ga. 



Panchasruti Ri 

10 


Sadharana Ga 

Sadharana Ga 

Shatsruti Ri 

11 


Anthara Ga 

Anthara Ga 


12 


Chyutha Ma 

Chyutha Ma 

Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

13 

Ma. 

Achjnitha Ma 



14 





15 







f Vikritha Pa 



16 


( Kaisiki Pa 

Chyutha Pa 

Chyuthapanchama Ma 

17 

Pa. 




18 





19 


' 



20 

Dha. 

Vikritha Dha 



21 

22 

Ni._ 



Panchasruti Dha 


(Fig. 4.) 
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, The fourth column of Fig. 4, namely, ‘ Ramamatya’s special 
Nomenclature ’ was drawn with the help of the following verses 
in the text:— 

>0 >0 

firaFcKTfoT II 

’SlTcTSf^ST^cT ^^cT; 1 

>o ^ va 

‘5^crsi^^3Tf?T^I^lf55HIT5f cf?q II 

?UcT?cr ?r«qii^qTfq TipJTr^oqq|;r^cT: 1 

>0 

'O 

®Tciq^?TT7r^E I 

NO 

QtScT^i{ciq^q?T£q=PI: II 

NO 

i^qr«: qsa-^cqq^iT^JT: II 

^ ^THTT^qiTFHrr^^^rJT^ ?q1^ I 

558fqr?TgRcT: H 

NO \>0 

«ir%TcT: 1 

NO 

g q^ST^qcT: Q 

NO VO 

=g>^^^5TqTg:^q 1 

^f^cfrs^^TTfii^r qs^ri^^qci: 11* 

V VO 

Having learnt the points of agreement and disagreement 
between Sharngadev and Ram§,matya with regard to the Sudho 
Vikritha svaras and having noted that, in all cases of disagree¬ 
ment, Ramamatya invariably invoked the help of the principle of 

^ ‘ In fulfilment of a usage, I shall now mention a few different nomen¬ 
clatures to some of these 14 Svaras obtaining elsewhere. On account of its 
identity with Nishada, Chyutha Shadja is also called Chyutk$. Shadyd Nishdda, 
On account of its identity with Gandhara, Chyutha Madhyama is also called 
Chyutha Madhyama Gdndhdra. On account of its identity with Madhyama, 
Chyutha Panchama is also called Chyutha Panchama Madhyama. Inasmuch 
as Rishabha is, in practice, known to identify itself with Sudha Gandhara, the 
latter is also called Panchccsruti Rishabha. When however, Rishabha identi- 
fi^es itself with Sadhfirana Gandh§,ra, that (Sadharana Gandhara) is, in practice, 
also called Shatsruti Rishabha. Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself 
with Suddha Nishada, that Sudha Nishfida is called Patichasruti Dhaivatha ; 
but when it identifies with Kaisiki Nishfida, that Kaisiki Nishada is called 
Shatsruti Dhaivata. 
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Lakskya; we shall now proceed to deal with the next question 
which happens to be five-fold:— 

(1) Why were the Sudha-Vikritha svaras so-called ? 

(2) Wherein lay their importance ? 

(3) Are they extant to-day ? If not, why not ? 

(4) What, if any, are their modern proto-types ? 

and (5) What part, if at all, do they now play in actual practice ? 

These five questions we shall now consider. 

First, why were the Sudha-Vikritha Svaras so called? 

No doubt, the time-honored verse, transmitted to us from 
author to author, namely— 

>0 O \ 

i. i. n 

sums up ‘ the Rule of the ancient Sudha-Sva,ras/ according to 
which the seven Sudha-Svaras were Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa., Dha, Ni^ 
made up—as they were—of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, srutis respectively. 
Or^ as Ramamatya would have it, out of the 22 srutis, numbers 
4i 7i 9» i3i I?) 20, 22 were alone spoken of as Sudha-%v2iXZ .'&; and 
they were technically called Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, 
respectively.^ All other numbers were called VikrithaSvzxzs, 
of which R§,mamatya chose seven. 

But the question is: How did the Sudha-svaras, mentioned 
above, come to be called Sudha-%V2:cz.% ? 

One explanation is that those seven svaras—which formed, 
as they even now form, the scale of Samagi-nam—were called 
Sudha-svzxz.%, because they were used in singing the pure music of 
Sama-Veda. 

There seems, here, to be a confusion of ideas. What did 
the ‘ pure ’ music of S^ma-Veda indicate—the purity of the 
music or of the sentiment expressed thereby ? If the former, 
what was the standard ? But, if the latter, what connection was 
there between musical notes and Vedic sentiments ? 

Another explanation Mr. E. Clements attempted to give. 
The ancient text-books on music took the Vina-point of view ; ^ 
and almost all the ancient terms of music were derived from 
stringed instruments with frets, which gave a series of semitones 

* Vide Fig. 3, page xxi. 

® CL gsqrFTqf SvaramHakal&nidhi. 
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up to a certain point and, then, a scale of tones and semitones. 
This latter scale (of tones and semitones) was, in the normal 
position of the frets, known as the Sud/ia-Scale and the notes it 
comprised were called 6W/^ir-Svaras.* 

The following tabular statement® of Mr. Bulwant Trimbuck 
seems to strengthen the position of Mr. Clements :— 



(Fig. 5) 

* How delicate and accurate,’ remarked Mr. Trimbuck, ‘ must 
have been the organs of hearing of the Aryans, when they could 
reach so near the truth, unassisted by the paraphernalia of 
the modern science ! ’ 

As between these explanations, there emerges a truth that a 
Svara, according to our ancients, was called Sudha, when it 
remained in its appointed position and was made up of the exact 
number of srutis assigned to it; that, when it left off any of its 
srutis or took any sruti from its preceding or succeeding note, 
it became a Vikritha-Svara; and that, sometimes, a Sudka-sv^iX^Ly 
though it retained its own seat, lost its character and 

became a Vikritha, when it lost any of its own srutis and was 
thus reduced in value. 



^ Cf. Ragas of Tanjore, page 15. 
* Vide Hindu Music, page 15. 
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yet, the first scale alone is held to be important and ever brought 
into the forefront for any kind of musical discussion; so too, in 
Indian Music, from amidst a variety of its scales, the SudAa-Scale 
alone was considered to be important and was, in fact, constituted 
to be the basis of the ancient Indian musical system. 

Secondly, we shall determine the importance of the SudAa- 
svaras and of the Sudka-sc^e. formed thereby. I may state it, as 
a general rule, that just as a tourist, on entering a new country, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessary to study its language with a 
view to understand the real nature of that country; so too, a 
music-student, on opening any one of our ancient books on music, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessary to study the terms or phraseo¬ 
logy employed therein, with a view to understand the real nature 
of the Rdga System ^ which its author finally built. A mere 
glance at those texts will show that one and all their authors 
spoke of their Ragas only in terms of SudAa-sv^x2.s and also 
employed therein the Sudha-Vikritha phraseology. Take, for 
instance, Srirdga^ of which Ramamatya wrote:—‘ The Mela of 
Srirdga consists of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, 
Panchasruti Ri^ Sddhdrana Ga, Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa, Pancha~ 
sruti Dha arid Kaisiki NL^ Surely, none could understand this 
kind of description without a previous knowledge of the meaning 
of the terms employed therein. Hence, the Sudha-Vikritha 
Svaras of our ancient authors formed, as it were, a key to open, 
and see for ourselves, the rich treasures of their musical systems. 

Are those ancient Sudha- Vikritfui Svaras extant to-day ? If 
not, why not ? What, if any, are their modern prototypes ? What 
part, if at all, do they now play in actual practice ? 

Rdga was, as it even now is, the soul of Indian Music. The Sruiis, 
the Svaras, and even the Milas form so many means, while the Rdgas alone 
form the end. Even the compositions and their various types are so many 
Rdga-mamfeslatiotts, perhaps with the additional elements of rhythm and 
poetry. Hence the determination of the Rdgas and their Lakshanas forms 
the main, if not the sole, portion of our musical system. 

8 CL drf.-qiJq; I 

>o 

Svaramilakal&nidhu 
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These questions may be grouped together and discussed as 
such. 

Now, the ancient Sudha-Vikritka Svaras are not extant 
to-day. Because, according to Mr. Clements’s opinion, they had 
been looked at only from the Vina-point of view, while their 
modern prototypes have had an entirely different principle to 
stand upon; because the ancient Sudha- Vikritka system was 
based upon Bharata Matha which had ‘ Dha ’ for keynote, while 
its modern prototype has been based on Hanumanta Matha which 
has ‘ Sa ’ for keynote ; because, in Bharata Matha, the frets were so 
moved and adjusted as to give the exact scale required, while, in 
Hanumanta Matha, the increase of tension is one of the chief 
means of getting the right notes ; and lastly because the Sudha- 
Vikritka system allowed itself to be differently interpreted, while 
its modern prototype has only one interpretation to view it with. 

The last reason requires explanation. Three different 
authors, Ramamatya, Ahobala, and Bhatkhande, chose the same 
SudhorSvdccz.s, from Fig. 3, for their Sudka-sc-aX^^ and, yet, arrived 
at three different Rdgas^ viz., Mukhari, Kaphi, and Bilaval which 
are said to respectively correspond to KanakS,ngi, Kharaharapriya 
and Sankarabharanam of the Carnatic Music.* 

A question, at onoe, arises as to why the self-same Sudha- 
scale, formed out of Sa (4th sruti), Ri (7th), Ga (9th), Ma (13th), 
Pa (17th), Dha (20th), and Ni (22nd) gave rise to three different 
Rdgas. 

IVIr. D. IC. Joshi made an attempt to answer it and observed ‘ 

‘ Suppose a man in Bombay buys a seer of sugar and a man 
in Poona buys a seer of sugar; they will find that the quantities 
of sugar, though identical in having the name so^r, in each case 

1 ct. giq 1 

cT^ ^ ^^rfsTcT; I 

11 

Lakshya Sangiiha. 
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difiEered in their weight—Bombay seer weighing 28 Tolas and 
Poona seer 76 Tolas. If the quantities of sugar differed in their 
value or weight, why should they be identical in having the same 
name seer? The answer to this question is sure to satisfy the 
question suggested in our case. And I think the answer, in both 
the cases, is one and the same. It is Convention 

Apart from the vibrational values® which Mr. Joshi gave each 
of the Sudha-Sv2irzs, of each of the three authors he selected, the 
analogy, that he took, seems to be a little unhappy and does- not, 
I fear, strengthen his position. In the case of seers, there is a 
clear difference, according to Mr. Joshi, of 48 Tolas between 
Bombay and Poona. Even in South India, there is a wide 
difference, in quantity, between the measures of Madras and 
Coimbatore. Whereas, in the seer or measure, there is the same¬ 
ness only in name but not in quantity; in the Sudha-'^c^lt, there 
was the sameness not only in name but also in quantity. For, 
whether the Raga that emanated was Kanakangi, Kharaharapriya, 
or Sankarabharanam, the original stock of the Sudha~SQ.'a\& gave 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni respectively srutis 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2. 
Unless, therefore, the 4th sruti—to take one for example—does 
not mean only the 4th sruti but also anything above or below, no 
clue presents itself to explain why three different Ragas were said 
to emanate from one and the same SudhorSQH^. 

From all standpoints of view, the ancient theory of Sudha- 
Scale was given up, as being practically useless for the modern 
requirements. 

To-day there is no scale, called Sudha-S>zi\!t, unless the first 
Mila of Venkatamakhi’s System counts for such. Even that first 
Mela (Kanakangi), had to give way to Purandra Das’s Mdyd- 
mdlavagowla which the very Ramamatya proclaimed in his book, 
as ‘ the best of all Ragas ’. 

Of this ‘ Mayamalavagowla,’ Mr. Clements remarked: * I 

am not in favour of Sankarabharanam as the SudAa-Scale. Un¬ 
scientific writers put Bihag in the same family. We do not want 
any ambiguity in our SudAa-Scile, Mayamalavagowla is entirely 

^ Vide Report oi the Second All-India Music Conference, Delhi {19IS), 
page 44. 

® Mr. E. Clements questions the correctness of Mr. Joshi’s ‘ vibra¬ 
tional values,’ in his Ragas of Hindustan, vol. II, page 37. 
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free from this defect Further, to adopt the Mayamalavagowla- 
scale as the SudhaSz2X& does no violence to the feelings of the 
musicians.* Here came Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways, as it were, 
to help Mr. Clements and observed : ‘ Mdydmdlavagowla only 

developed from Mukhdri by way of modal shift of tonic, as in the 
case of the modern Greek Scale.® And here, again, Mr. 
H. A. Popley amplified that the modal shift of tonic was made by 
one semitone higher and, having illustrated bis point by the 
following diagram 

M^yamalavagfowla 

BCD"bEFGA~bBc! 

1 _ 

Mukhari (Kanak&i:gi) 

(Fig. 6) 

wrote, by way of explanation,—‘ B to B form Mukhari and C to C 
is Mdydmdlavagowla 

All the three, I fear, overshot the mark, inasmuch as the 
Mukhdri of the above Fig. 6 points only to Kkaraharapriya 
wherein alone Ga (D) and Ni (A) are Kdmal or flat and surely 
not to Kanakdngi^ wherein Ga and Ni are really conspicuous by 
their absence, though Ri Thivra and Dha Thivra are made to 
falsely personate them. 

The trend of the modern view is that, while Bildvdl is the 
SudhaSc2l<t of North India, Mdydmdlavagowla is that of South 
India. But, be it noted, that neither of them is the SudhaSQ.dS.Q. 
in the sense in which our ancient writers held, viz, that its seven 
svaras had their respective sruti numbers 4, 7, 9, 13, 17, 20 and 
22, but that the elementary songs have been traditionally taught 
to the children in those Rdgds. Such traditional teaching began, 
at first, as a matter of convenience or, better, inclination ; but, 
then, it took root by force of habit. 

Now, though the old seven SudhaSvax^u'S, and the Sudha- 
Scale formed thereby have, doubtless, become obsolete; yet, we have 

^ Vide Mr. Clements’s Ragas of Tanjore, p. 15. 

* Vide Mr. Fox Strangways’s Music of Hindosian, p. 120. 

® Vide Mr. Popley’s Music of India, p. 43. 

■* It may be that Purandra Das wanted that the beginners of music 
should not be troubled with the controversial svaras (JR.i^ or Sudha Go), 

or Shatsruti Ri), (^Dha^ or Sudha Nz), and {Ni^ or Shatsruti Dhd) but 
should be confined, at the outset, only to the non-controversial svaras (JRix 
and Ga^ (JDha.^ and and also Sudha Ma. 
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now Sa and Pa as Sudha (or better, Prakrithi) Svaras, inasmuch 
as they are fixed or admit of no varieties at all; while Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Dha^ Ni are VikrithaSvzx^L^^ inasmuch as each of them admits of 
two* clear varieties, viz, Kdmal and Thivra, that is, flat and sharp. 
These modern \Sudha-Vtkritha Svaras, twelve* in number, may 
be tabulated thus:— 


Sa 




lia 

3 


Ga^ Ga2 

1 - r 


Ma^ 

Mas 

1 

Pa 

1 

Dha^^ 

Dhag 

Ni, 

Ni, 

6 - 

1 

• 7 — 

1 

S 

i 

— 9 — 

1 

10 - 

I 

■ 11 - 

- 12 


(Fig. 7) 

And, again, these modern Sudha-Vikriika Svaras enable us 
to formulate, according to the Principle of Lakshya, the following 
working scheme which may be styled Laihumelakartka 
as distinguished from the BHhanmUakartha of Ven- 

katamakhi:— ' 


Number in 
Venkatamakhi 
scheme. 

Serial Number, j 

Poorva MSas. 

Svaras. 

Uthara M^Ias. 

Serial Number. | 

Number in 
Venkatamakhi's 
scheme. 

8 

1 

T6di 

s'r. 


M 

P 

D, 

Nx 

Bhavapriya 

17 

44 

9 

2 

Db^nuka 



CJx 

M 

P 

Di 

N, 

SubhapanthuvaraU, 

18 

45 

10 

3 

Natakapriya 

S 

Rt 


M 

P 

D* 

N, 

Shadvidham^rgini. 

Svarnangi 

19 

46 

11 

4 

KSkilapriya 

s 

K 

Gx 

M 

P 

D* 

Na 

20 

47 

14 

S 

Vakulabharanam... 

s 

Ri 

G, 

M 

P 

Dx 

N, 

NSmanarayani ... 
Kamavardhani ... 

21 

50 

15 

6 

Mayamalavag o wla* 

s 

R, 

G. 

M 

P 

D, 

Na 

22 

51 

16 

7 

Chakravaka 

s 

R, 

G. 

M 

P 

D, 

N, 

Ramapriya 

23 

52 

17 

8 

Suryakantha 

s 

Ri 


M 

P 

D. 

Na 

Gamanapriya 

24 

S3 

20 

9 

Natabhairavi 

s 

R 


M 

P 

D, 

Nx 

S hanro ukb apriya... 

25 

56 

21 

10 

Girvani 

s 

R 


M 

P 

Dx 

N, 

Sitnhendramadhya. 

26 

57 

22 

11 

Kharaharapriya ... 
Gowrimanohari ... 

s 

R 

Gx 

M 

P 

D. 

N, 

H6mavathi 

27 

58 

23 

12 

s 

i 

R 

Gx 

M 

P 

D. 

Na 

Dharmavathi 

28 

59 

26 

13 

CharuJjSsi 


R. 

G« 

M 

P 

Dx 

Nx 

Rishabhapriya ... 

29 

62 

27 

14 

Sarasangi 

s 

R* 

G. 

M 

P 

Dx 

Na 

Lat^ngi 

30 

63 

28 

IS 

HarikambhSji 

s 

R. 

G. 

M 

P 

D. 

Nx 

Vachaspathi 

31 

1 64 

29 

16 

Sankarabharanam. 

s 

R. 

G. 

M 

P 

Da 

Na 

MSchakalyani 

32 

1 65 

1 


(Fig. 8) 


* A third variety is added by Venkatamakhi. 

2 €i. 3rfi?T m i 

Chathurdandi Prak&sikd, 
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In order to be able to compare the Melas of Fig. 8 with 
those of Ramamatya, it is desirable that we should, first, know 
how Fig. 8 was worked up and, secondly, learn how the Milas of 
Svaramilakaldnidki were formulated. 

Now, Ri and Ga may be combined in four different ways, 
viz^ (i) Rii and Gslj (2) Rij and (3) Ria and Gaj and (4) Ri2 
and Gag. Similarly JD^a and iW may be combined in four 
different ways. By tacking the four varieties of Z>Aa and JVi to 
each of the four varieties of Rz and Ga^ we have sixteen varieties 
of Ri, Ga, Dha, and Ni. These sixteen varieties, when further 
manipulated with the two varieties of Ma, yield thirty-two ^ work¬ 
ing Milas, for which see Fig. 8, where it will be seen that Milas 
I to 16 are 6'2Ci/>^«-Madhyama or Poorva Milas, while Milas 17 to 
32 are /’r(2//^^-Madhyama or Uthara Milas, 

Ramamatya, on the other hand, merely specified the names 
of his Twenty Milas and stopped with explaining their character¬ 
istics. Here is what he wrote :— 

gqq 11 

NO Nca 

^ 11 

NO 

>0 

>0 

frtcrl; \ 


* Even the Kaiapayadi-Sankhya seems to point to 32 as being the 
original number of the prime-^ffa^ow (or Melas) ; inasmuch as Ra (^ 7 ) 
represents 2, and Ga (rf) represents 3, and therefore Rag a (TPI) represents, 
according to the said formula, 32. 
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>0 

^r 11^ 

And continued Ramam^tya :— 

^qt 55^tJ]rr'5q:a I 

>a 

^ N.® NO 

In this way Ramamatya went on. Evidently he did not care to 
deduce his twenty Mi/as from any kind of principles, but perhaps 
recorded such of the Melos as were in vogue during his time. 

Even in so doing, he happened to slip into a palpable mistake 
of giving the same identical characteristics to two of his twenty 
M^las, viz., Saranganata and Kiddra-gowla thus :— 

S&ranganata Kedaragowla 

1 WIT: 1 

q^^fdqqa^ =5qaq^si^qr^q5: 11 ^cWsqqqTHITT^q^^siffiqi^: 11 
scERTiTsqqrrTsrR g^^4cT: I 11 

^nrmrcqq c5%ct: 11 

‘ Ramamatya characterises the . The Mila of Kid&ragowla con- 
Mela of S&ranganata as consisting of sists of these svaras, viz., Sttdka 
these seven svaras, viz., Sudha Sa, Sa, Panchasruti Hi, Ckyutha Madkya- 
Paitckasruii Ri, Chyuiha Madhyama ma Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Ga, Sztdha Ma, Sudha Pa, Pancka~ Panchasruti Dha and Chyuiha Shadja 
sruti Dha, and Chyutha Shadja Ni' NV 

(Fig. 9) 

The veriest tyro will not fail to note the identical sameness 
in the characteristics of both the Melos in Fig. 9. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as Saranganata and Ktddragowla merged, in point of 

*■ * I shall now specify the names (of the MSlas) and then explain their 
characteristics. Of all the Melas, Mukhdri is the first. Other MSlas are as 
follows:— Mdlavagowla, Snr&ga, Sdrangandta, Hinddla, Sudhardmakriya, 
Desdkshi, Kannadagowla, Sudhandti, Ahari, Nddardmakriya, Sudhavar&li, 
Rithigowla, Vasanihabhairavi, Kid&ragowla, Hijujji, S&mavardli, Rivagup- 
thi, S&mantha, and K&mbhiji. Thus there are twenty Milasl 

® ‘ And their characteristics are explained thus : the Mila of Mukh&ri, 
for instance, consists of seven Sudha-svaras.^ 
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their characteristics, into one; how could RarntmUtya count 
twenty different / Quickly, therefore, did Venkatamakhi 

hasten to lash him on this vulnerable point and wrote : 

Nor did VenkataTOakhi stop here. But he proceeded to 
attack Ram§.matya, using even rough language, on nim more 
points. We shall deal with them, one by one, and place the 
views, thereon, of both Ramamatya and Venkatamakhi in juxta¬ 
position :— 

(1) As regards some derivatives of 
•SRIRAgA MELA.' 

Rdmam&tya .—The Mila of Srir&ga consists of these seven Svaras, 
viz., Sudha Sa^ PaTichasruii Ri, S&dh&rana Ga, Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa, 
Panckasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Ni. Then do I enumerate some of the 
R&gas derived from this Mila, and they are :— Srirdga, Bhairavi, Gowli, 
Dhany&si, Stidhabhairavi, Vildvali, Mdlavasri, Sankardbharanam, Andili, 
Divagandk&ri, and Madhyam&di'^ 

Venkaiamakhi .—‘ You said that Bhairavi, SankarUbkaraTLom, and Gowli 
were derived from Srir&ga Mela. Inasmuch as Bhairavi has Sudha Dha, 
Sankar&bharanam has Anthara Ga, and Gowli has Kdkali Ni, and inasmuch 

^ C/.‘ According to yourself (addressing Ramamatya) Saranganata 
and Kedaragowla merged into one Mila. How then could there be twenty 
Melos ? ’ 

®c/. cTct: i 

s ^ C ^ 

'O 

ii 

Svaramilahaldnidhi. 
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as (the last mentioned) Gowli may (rightly) he derived from Mdlcevagm/la, 
how can you (dare to) say that these Rdgas were derived from the 
Mila of Srirdgaf O! Rama! Rama! Rama!. How confused (is your 
head)!!l’i 

(2) As regards some derivates of 

' SUDHARAMAKRIYA M^LA: 

Rdmdmaiya .—* Some of the R&gas derived from the Mila of 5«- 
dhar&makriya are :— Sudkardmakriya, Pddi, Ardradisi, and Dipaka'^ 

Venkatamakhi .—‘Inasmuch as you (wrongly) said that P&di and Ardra¬ 
disi were derived from Sudhar&makriya, and inasmuch as the truth is that 
they were derived from the Mila of Gowla, O ! Rarha, you have committed 
a great sin, to remove which, you should contemplate the name of (that 
great) Rama.’^ 

* a. cTsrr fs i 

^iTiH55air: ii 

NS 

Strut n 

>o 

xw UU ctW 

Ckaikurdandiprak&sika. 

^ CL 5r^[JT%crr qrf^r^^ ^ ftqqs: i 

l?7T?rr: mim h 

Svaramilakcdanidhu 

’ CL iiqctr i 

qrftuirr^^5ii^iqTr»i5Rr ii 

aCtqsTiciu uir ^ww^jwrd^ i 

Chathurdandiprakdsika* 
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(3) As regards the MSla of 

‘ kannadagowla: 

R&mdm&tya. —‘ As between the characteristics of Disakshi and Kan. 
nadagowla, there is one point of difference, viz,, the latter {Kannadagowla) 
has Kaisiki Ni, as practised by the experts (instead of Chyutha Shadja Ni 
of Dis&kshz):^ 

Venkatamakhi. —‘ The statement that Disdkshi, when it attains Kaisiki 
Ni, becomes Kannadagowla leads to an absurdity. The fact is that 
Kannadagowla belongs to the Mila of Srirdga.’^ 

(4) As regards 
‘ GHANTARAVA RAGA.’ 

R&mdm&iya. —‘ Some of the Rdgas derived from this Mila (of Kan¬ 
nadagowla) are:— Kanndagowla, Ghantdrava, Sudkabangdla, Chdydndta, 
Turushka Tddi, Ndgadhvani, and Divakriya'^ 

Venkatamakhi. —‘ The statement that Ghantdrcova was derived from 
Kannadagowla has involved you in a heinous sin, from which, O ! Rama, 
you caimot escape even though you go (on a pilgrimage) to RamasStu 
(Ramesvaram). The fact is that Ghantdrava is derived from Bhairavi.'* 

‘ a. i 

Svaramilakaldnidhi. 

® C/. 1 

c 

Ticfr fT n 

ChathurduTidiprakdsika. 

* a. ^ i 

^ >o 

<^^5: =g H 

^ ^sgTErTfrHfcIrT: q?: 1 
51^ “q ?rHTsq1q!rcT: qRq; n 

Svaramilakaldnidhi. 

* a. ^ i 

^ s^1fF qicT^qmqr q^: ii 

>o 
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(5) As regards 

‘ nAdarAmakriya: 

R&nt&mdtya .—‘ The Mila of NMar&makriya consists of these Svaras^ 
viz., Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, S&dhdrana Ga, Sudka Ma, Sudha Pa, Szcdha 
Dha, and Chyuiha Shadja iW.’*- 

Venkatamakhi .—‘ The statement that N&dardmakriya has S&dhdrana 
Ga discloses, O ! RSma, your strange (that is, un-) fitness to hold the title 
of Bayakira (or VaggSyakara). The truth is that Nddardmakriya has 
Anthara Ga*^ 

(6) As regards 

‘ rithigowla: 

Rdmdmdtya .—‘ The Mila of Riikigowla consists of these seven svaras, 
viz., Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti 
Dha, and Kaisiki ■ 

Venkatamakhi. —‘ While RamSmfitya has spoken of Rithigowla as a Mila 
with Sudha Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma. Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Ni, the truth is 
that Rithigowla is (not a Mila) but a Rdga derived from the Mila of 
BhairavV * 


CS 

Chathurdandiprak&sika, 
' a. B 

ttNir: II . 

Svaramilakalanidhi. 

'•a 

emRojniqmsjTR: cR^: II 
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Chathurdandiprak&sika^ 
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(7) As regards 

‘ kedaragowla: 

R&m&matya.—* The Melaot Kid&ragowla consists of these viz., 

Sttdha Sa, PanchasTuti Ri, Chyutha Madhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruii Dha, and Chyutha Shadja NV ^ 

Venkaiamakhi _‘ I feel sorry for your name (of Rama); for, you 

mistakenly placed Chyutha Shadja Niln. the Mila of Kid&ragowla. The 
right Svara of the Mila is Kaisiki Ni.'^ 

(8) As regards 
‘ HEJUJJi: 

Rdm&mdtya. _* The Mila of Hijujji consists of these Svaras, viz., Sudha 

Sa Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Kdkali 

Ni ’ ® 

Venkaiamakhi.—'^ It is stupid to place K&kali Ni in the Mila of 
Hijujji; for the right Svara of the Mila is Sudha NV 


Chathurdandiprakdsika. 

* a. girqr: i 

^ >0 

N 

Svaram&akaldnidhi. 

/ 

® a. m I 

%% as^qcR; n 
crq qq: i 

NO 

Chathurdandiprakdsika. 

* a. 51:5^ 1 

N >0 

Svaramilakaldnidhi. 


* CL csrqr J^T^rnqcscR i 

^ NO >0 



OTfT %% cTcq^: 

NO 


il 


'* '* Chaihurdandiprakdsika. 
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(9) As regards 
‘ KAMBHOJi: 

R&m&mdiya .—‘The Mila of Kambhiji consists of these Svaras, viz., 
Sudha Sa, Panchasncti Ri, Anthaya Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, PanchasTuti 
Dha, and Kakali NV ^ 

Venkaiamakhi .—‘ Does not even the maid-servant of a Vainika know 
that Kdmbhdji has Kaisiki (and not K&kcdi) Ni? ' ^ 

The reader will, at this stage, do well to guard himself 
against entertaining any mistaken notion that Rimamatya was all 
wrong or that Venkatamakhi was all right. He will further do 
well to remember that, between Svaramelakaldnidki and Ckatkur- 
dandiprakdsika, there elapsed a full century and a little more; that 
the musical systems, worked out in both the books, must—on 
account of the progressive nature of the art—be necessarily 
different from each other; and that some of the views of both the 
authors might therefore be right and wrong —right in their own 
times, and wrong in other times. 

Living, as I do, three centuries after Venkatamakhi who 
insisted on having only Kaisiki Ni for Kdmbhdii, I may repay the 
author of Chathuriandiprakdsika, in his own coin and retort: 

‘ Does not even the cook of a Vainika know that the Kambhd'ii of 
the present day has not only Kaisiki Ni but also Kakali Ni, as in 
the case of the phrase Sa-Ni-Pa-Dha-Sa ? Again, in your chapter 
on Rdgas, you dared to write— 

C\ 

From this heinous sin, O ! Venkata, you cannot escape even 
though you go on a pilgrimage to Tirupati, the abode of Lord 
Venkateswara. For, whether your Kdmbhdji corresponds to our 

^ Cf. ^ m I 

Svaramilakalanidhu 

®cf. i 

Chaihurdandiprak&sika* 

® Cf. Kdmbkdji Rdga, though Sampurtia, leaves out in the ascent Ma 
and Ni. 
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KdmbMfi or HarikdmbHidji^ Ma is never left out, though Kdmbkdji 
leaves out Ni in the ascent.’ 

Surely, then, Venkatamakhi threw stones at Ramamatya, 
while himself was living in a glass-house ; ^ and his strictures on 
Svarauielakaldnidhi are unjust, uncalled-for, and even offensive to 
a degree. 

Still, a Venkata may persist in reminding us as to why 
Ramamatya, having merged, into one, Sdrangandta and Keddra- 
gowla, ventured to count twenty Milas ? This, as I said, is no 
doubt a vulnerable point. But be it, at the same time, noted 
that, during the long period of a full century, after which 
Venkatamakhi criticised it. Heaven alone knows what changes or 
modifications the manuscripts of Svaramilakaldnidhi underwent in 
the hands of different indifferent copyists and what sort of a 
copy finally fell into our critic’s hands. Even assuming that 
Ramamatya committed the blunder attributed to him, I am 
disposed to think that it is a matter only of a slip of the pen and 
that he had no time to revise what he wrote. For, does not 
Fig. 11 show that the Graha^ Amsa^ and Nydsa^ as well as the 
time of singing, of both Sdrangandta and Kiddragowla are quite 
different from each other ? 

I said that RamamMya did not care to deduce his Milas from 
any kind of principles but perhaps recorded such of the Milas as 
were in vogue during his time. 

My view seems to be confirmed, when we note, that, at the 
end of his fourth chapter on Mila^ Ramamatya felt that, in actual 
practice,® Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni were not only of very 
small or occasional use but also were represented® by Chyutha 

^ Surely, Venkatamakhi did live in a glass-house; for, did he not 
solemnly record, in his book, without any attempt on his part to inquire, a 
mere kearsay-vaaXt&x, which turned out to be altogether false ? In 

his R&gaprakarana, he stated 11 , that is, 

‘ Bharata and others say that R&gas are of ten kinds.’ But in Bharata’s 
N&tya. Sasira, there is no mention of the word R&ga at all, much less of its 
ten kinds! 

® That is, according to the Principle of LM.kshya. 

®Cf. =5 i 

Svaramilakaldnidhi. 
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madhyama Ga and Chyuthapanchama Ni respectively, and, 
therefore, chose to reduce, as an alternative, his twenty—into 
fifteen— Melas, and also stated that the remaining five must be 
deemed to be implied in the fifteen. To illustrate, Hejujji 
must be deemed to be implied in Vasanthabhairavi; Samavarali, 
in Sudhavarali; Revagupthi, in Bowli; Samantha, in Kannada- 
gowla ; and Kambhoji, in Saranganata.* 

Further, the recognition of the theory of represeniaHon^ 
referred to, is tantamount to almost identifying Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni respectively with Anthara Ga and 
KSkali Ni and also to driving, out of the field, one of the two 
pairs of svaras, preferably the latter. 

As regards Ragas^ Ramamatya divided them into three kinds 
— Superior, Middling, and Inferior. The ‘ superior ’ Ragas are 
said to have been free from any kind of mixture and also suitable 
for singing, composition, elaboration and for Taya; and they 
were twenty in all. The ‘ middling ’ Ragas were employed to 
sing fragmentary portions of songs and were fifteen in all; while, 
the ‘inferior’ Ragas, plentiful though, were calculated to dazzle 
(and not illumine) the masses and were [dis-] regarded as being 
unsuitable for compositions. 

These three divisions were once repeated by Somanath in 
his Ragavibddha; but they disappeared from the time of 
Venkatamakhi, with the result that they are unknown to, and 
unrecognized by, the modern musicians. For, which musician of 
to-day will reconcile himself to blackmark and taboo, for instance, 
Sankarabharana —unless it be that it does not tally with our 

1 Cf. W 11 

xa >o 

>o 

3T?cT>fa: ^ 5r?[eKr^55ch ^ i 

» es 'O >0 

S3 SO 

Ibid. 
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own—as an ‘inferior’, and therefore disregardable, Ri.ga as 
Ramamatya had done ? 

Let us now tabulate the Mela and Raga systems of 
Ramam§,tya and make a closer study of his work. 



/. Rdm&jndtycC s ‘ Geizus-Spedes ’ System 


6 


MSlas—(20) 


J any a- Ragas— (64) 


3 Mukhari 

2 Malavagowla 


Mukhari and a few Grama Ragas 


f (1) Malavagowla 
(2) Lalitha 
i (3) Bowli 
I (4) Sourashtra 
L (5) Gurjari 


(6) MSchabowli 

(7) Palamanjari 
(y) Gundakriya 

(9) Sindhuramakriya 
(10) Chayagowla 


(11) Kuranji 

(12) Kannadabangala 

(13) Mangalakowsika 

(14) Malhari, etc. 


3 


Sriraga 


' (1) Sriraga 

(2) Bhairavi 

(3) Gowli 

. (4) Dhanyasi 


(5) Sudhabhairavi 

(6) Vglavali 

(7) Malavasri 

(8) Sankarabharana 


(9) Andoli 

(10) Devagandhari 

(11) Madhyamadi, 

etc. 


4 


Saranganata 


(1) Saranganata 

(2) Savgri 

(3) Salagabbairavi 


(4) Natanarayani 

(5) Sudhavasanta 

(6) Purvagowla 


(7) Kunthalavarali 

(8) Bhinnashadja 

(9) Narayani, etc. 


5 

6 


Hind6l 

SudharSmakriya 


(1) Hindol (2) Marga Hindol 

(1) Suddharamakriya (2) Padi 


7 \ 


D&akshi 


Desakshi 


(3) Bhupala, etc. 

(3) Ardrad&i 

(4) Dipaka 


8 Kannadagowla 


( 1 ) Kannadagowla 

(2) Ghantarava 

(3) Sudhabangala 


(4) Chayanata 

(5) Turushka-Todi 

(6) Nagadhvani 


(7) D^vakriya, etc. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Sndhanata 
Ahiri ^ 

Nadaramakriya 

Sudhavarali 

Rithigowla 

Vasanthabhairavi 

KSdaragowla 


Sudhanata, etc. 

Ahiri, etc. 

Nadaramakriya, etc. 

Sudhavarali, etc. 

Rithigowla, etc. 

(1) Vasanthabhairavi (2) SOmar^a, etc. 

(1) Kedaragowla (2) Narayanagowla, etc. 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Hgjujji 

S^mavarali 

R8vagupthi 

Samantha 

Kambhdji 


HjSjujji and a few Grama Ragas 
Samavarali do, 

R|vagupthi do. 

Samantha, etc. 

KambhSji, etc. 


(Fig. 10). 
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III. The Characterzstics of a few of Rdm&mdtya's 
Derivative Rdgas 



Ragas 


Lalitha 

2 Bowli 

3 Gurjari 

4 Gundakriya. 


5 Kannada- 

bangala. 

6 Malhari 

7 Sotirashtra ... 

8 Bhairavi 

9 Dhanyasi ... 
10 Velavali ... 


11 Sankara- 

bharana. 


12 Andoli 

13 Madhyamadi. 


14 Malavasri ... 

15 SavSri 

16 Sndha- 

vasantha. 


17 Bhinna- 

shad] a. 

18 Narayani ... 

19 Bhupal 

20 Ghantarava. 

21 Nagadhvani. 

22 Somaraga ... 

23 PSdi 



cS Ctf 

a 

H 

o <! a 


Time of 
Singing 



Malava- 

gowla 

Do. 


Do^. 

Sriraga 


First Watch 

S. Sh 

Pa omitted. 


of the Day. 
First Half of 

S. Sh 

Pa omitted. 

Ma 

the Day. 
First Watch 

S. Sh 

Pa omitted 

omitted 

in 

of the Day, 

Former Part 

1 

M. Sh 

though re¬ 
tained in 

descent. 

Dha omitted 

another 

version. 

of the Day, 

Morning ... 

M. Sh 

though re¬ 
tained at 

times 

Ri omitted. 


Day-Break ... 

S. o 

Ga and Ni 


Evening 

I. S 

omitted. 

• *# 


Latter Part of 

S. S 




the Day. 

Sa Sa Sa Morning ... S. 
Dha Dha Dha Day-Break... M. 


Sa Sa Sa 


O and Dha \ 
omitted. 

S Ri and Pa 
omitted in 
descent. 


Pa Pa Pa 


.. 1. O 


Do. Ma Ma Ma Latter Part of {M. O 
the Day 
time. 

JDo. Sa Sa ? Always ... S. Sh 

Saranga- Dha Dha Dha Day-Break... I. O 
nata 

Do. Sa Sa ? Fourth Part S. Sh 

of the Day. 


Do. Sa ... Sa Always ... I. Sh 

Do. Ga Ga Ga Morning ... M. S 

Hindol Sa Sa Sa Morning ... M. O 

Kannada-Dha Dha Dha Always ... I. Sh 
gowla 

Do. Sa Sa Sa Always ... I. S 

Vasantha- Sa Sa Sa Always ... I. S 

bhairavi 

Sudha- Sa Sa Sa Fourth Watch M. Sh 
ramakriya of the Day. 


Ga and Ni 
omitted. 

Ri and Dha 
omitted. 


Ga and Ni 
omitted. 

Pa omitted 
though re¬ 
tained in 
descent. 

Ma omitted. 

Ri omitted 
in descent. 

Ma and Ni 
omitted. 

Ga omitted. 


Sounds with 
Ma nicely 
in Mandra. 
Ga omitted. 


Resem¬ 

bles 

Saman¬ 

tha. 


(Fig. 12) 
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IV, Ramdmdtyds 20 Melos, interpreted in terms of the 

Modern Milas 

JSf,B ,—In this Figure 13, three points should be remembered :— 

(1) Anthara <7^ and Chyuthamadhyama Ga should be deemed to be practically 
identical; and so also, in the case of Kakali Ni and Chyuthashadja Ni. 

(2) Panchasruti and Dha should be deemed to be the modem Chathusruti 
Ri and Dha. 

(3) Venkatamakhi^s Sudha and Shatsruti Svaras should be deemed to be 
the same as Ramamatya’s. 


Number 

Remain aty a’s 
Twenty Melas 

Modern MSlas 

Carnatic 

Hindustani 

1 

Mukhari 

Kanakangi 


2 

Maiavagowla 

Mayamalavagowla ... 

Bhairava. 

3 

Sriraga 

Kharaharapriya 

xae. 

4 

Saranganata 

S ankarabhar ana 

Biiaval. 

5 

Hiad6la 

Natabhairavi 

Asaveri. 

6 

Sudharamakriya 

Kamavardhani 

Poorvi. 

7 

DSsakshi 

Soolini 


8 

Kannadagowla 

Vagadisvari 


9 

Sudhanata 

Chalanata 


30 

Ahiri 

Girvani 


11 

Nadaramakriya 

Dhenuka 


12 

Sudhavaraii 

jaiavaraii 


13 

: Rithigowla 

Vanaspathi 


14 

Vasanthabhairavi ... 

Vakuiabharana 


IS 

KSdaragowla 

Sankarabharana 


16 

Hejujji 

Mayamalavagowla ... 


17 

Samavarali 

Ganamurthi 


18 

RSvagupthi 

Gayakapriya 


19 

Samantha 

Chalanata 


20 

Kambhoji 

Sankarabharana 



(Fig. 13) 


In the above Fig. 13, Mayamalavagowla occurs twice and San- 
karabharana thrice ! If Ramamatya had given Kaisiki Ni to Kam- 
bhoji, we could have interpreted that Raga in terms of the modern 
Harikambhoji. But he chose to give it Kakali iW 1! We feel puzzled. 

Again, as regards the twenty-three Derivative Ragas delinea¬ 
ted in Fig. 12, most of his arrangement seems to have been upset 
by his successors. Though, for instance, La,litha, Sourashtro and 
the like are, even now, retained under the same category as Rama- 
matya’s; most of the other Ragas, such as for instance, Sdveri, 
Dhanydsi and the like, have been made to change their categories. 
Further, what did Ramamatya mean by proclaiming JBhairavi and 
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Sankarabharana to be each a Sampurna and, yet, a derivative of 
Srirdga, which was (also as it ought to have been) a Sampurna ? 
Furthermore, Ramamatya’s Srirdga corresponds, as per Fig. 13, 
to the modern Kharaharapriya. Could, then, Bhairavi or Sankara¬ 
bharana come out of Kharaharapriya ? We feel, again, puzzled. 

There, yet, appears a way-out. Gentle reader, follow. 

In the first place, I would put you in mind of what I had said in 
connection with Venkatamakhi’s unwarranted onslaught onRama- 
matya, namely, Heaven knows what changes or modificatwts the 
manuscripts of ‘ SvaramUakalanidhi ’ underwent in the hands of 
different indifferent copyists and what sort of a copy finally fell into 
our-own-hands. In the second place, the names of the Ragas and, 
for that matter, of the Thalas, of the Svaras, and of even the 22 
Srutis—have been from time to time changing, like chameleon’s 
colour. Here are, for instance, two sets of names, given in two 
different periods of time, to one and the same time-honored 22 
Srutis, wherein all the names differ, except Ugra, even which 
figures itself in the 7th Sruti in the one case and in the 21st Sruti 
in the other:— 


Sruti 

Svara 

Narada’s Names 

Sharngadev’s Names 

Svara 

1 


Sidha 

Thivra 


2 


Prabhavathi 

Kumudvathi 


3 


Kantha 

Manda 


4 

Sa 

Suprabha i 

Chandovathi 

Sa 

5 


Sika 

Dayavathi 


6 


Dipthimathi 

Ranjani 


7 

Ri 

Vgr& 

Rathika 

Ri 

8 


Hladi 

Rowdri 


9 

Ga 

Nirviri 

Krddha 

Ga 

10 


Bird 

Vajrika _ 


11 


Sarpasaba 

Prasarini 


12 


Kshanthi 

Prithi 


13 

Ma 

Vibhutbi 

Marjani 

Ma 

14 


Malini 

Kshithi 


15 


Chapala 

Raktha 


16 


Bala 

Sandipini 


17 

Pa 

Sarvaratna 

AJapini 

Pa 

18 


Shintha 

Madanthi 


19 


Vikalini 

Rohini 


20 

Dha 

Hridayonmalini 

Ramya 

Dha 

21 


Visarini 

Ugra 


22 

Ni 

PrasunS 

Kshobini 

Ni 



(Fig. 14). 
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Hence, RS.mamatya’s Sankarabhayana is not the modern 
Sankarabharana; nor is his Bhairavi or even Srirdga our own. 
The only sensible inference, that we can draw under the circum¬ 
stances, is that we should not allow ourselves to be [mis-] led by 
the mere Jtames of Ramamatya’s Ragas but should delve deep and 
study the characteristics of each of them and find out its modern 
prototype and its modern name as well. 

Will a study of Ramamatya’s Vina help us to understand 
his Raga-system, especially as he assures us it would ? Let us, then, 
take up the subject of Vhta, which Ramamatya dealt with, in his 
third chapter, at the very outset of which he emphasised the 
importance of Vina, as creating a nice taste for, and a fine 
discrimination in, Srutis, Svaras, Melas, and Ragas; besides 
being a means of attaining Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksha. 

Be it noted that Ramamatya fundamentally differed from 
Sharngadev in the matter of constructing his Vina a.nd thereby 
cut a new path for his successors to follow. While Sharngadev 
presented to us a Vina of twenty-two strings ; Ramamatya simpli¬ 
fied the process by requiring only four strings to produce all his 
Sudha-Vikritha svaras in all the three registers. While, again, 
Sharngadev’s Vina was only of two kinds, viz., Sruti Vina and 
Svara Vina; Ramamatya’s Vina was of six kinds, which may 
conveniently be tabulated thus :— 



Sudha MSla 
Vina (I) 


Sarvaraga EkarSga 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Rudra Vina 


Madhya Mela 
Vina (II) 

I 

1 I. 

Sarvaraga EkarSga 
(3) (4) 

(Fig. is.) 


Achyutharajendra Mela 
Vina (III) 


Sarvaraga ftkaraga 

(5) (6) 


All the six kinds of Ramamatya’s Vina were provided with 
frets. In the Sarvaraga MHa Vina, they were fixed and immov¬ 
able, as in the case of our modern Banjore Vina; while, in the 
Ekardga MUa Vina, they were not fixed and therefore movable, 
as in the case of the modern Sitar of North India. In fact, 
the frets of the latter kind were moved or changed every time a 
Raga was changed; while, those of the former kind were fixed and 
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yet made to produce all the Ragas in all the registers. Hence 
their respective names. 

As for the construction and characteristics of R 2 .mamatya’s 
Vina; first, there was a Cross-Bar, called Danda, on the left-hand 
side of which there was a Gourd, called Thumba^ attached thereto 
by means of a round piece of metal, called Ndbhi. Over and 
along the cross-bar, four metallic wires were fastened between the 
left-hand bridge, called Mtru^ and the right-hand piece of wood at 
the end of the cross-bar, called Kakubha; and these (four) wires 
were also made to run over a metallic piece, on the right-hand 
side, called Pathrikd. The Ddraka-%\x\xi%% intervened between 
Pathrika and Kakubha and held the four wires tightly from 
the basis of the latter; while, bits of cotton (or woollen or even 
silken) threads, called Jtva, were used over the Pathrika and 
under the (four) wires, with a view to refine the sound. All over 
the cross-bar but underneath the (four) wires were placed metallic 
frets, called, Sdrikas, by means of which alone proper sounds could 
be produced on the (four) wires. Below the cross-bar, but near 
the four wires and on the right-hand side, three additional wires 
were fastened for 6>^/2-purposes. 

What Svaras did each of the four upper-wires and of the three 
lower-wires speak, when sounded ? The answer depends on 
whether the Vina was Sudha Mela, Madhya Mela, or Achyutha- 
rajendra Mela. For, while the order of the three lower-wires was 
the same in all the three kinds of the Vina, namely, Madhya Sir, 
Mandra Pa, and Mandra Sa^ except an additional Madhya Pa was 
tacked on to the lower-wires of the third kind of the Vina; the 
order of the four upper-wires, in Sudha Mila Vhta^ was:— 
Anumandra Sa^ Anumandra Pa^ Mandra Sa, and Mandra Ma ; 
that, in Madhya Mila Vina^ was :—Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, 
Mandra Pa, and Madhya Sa ; and that, in Achyutharajindra Mila 
Vina, was :—Anumandra Sa, Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, and 
Mandra Pet. 

Confining, now, our attention to the Sudha Mela Vina, we 
note that, over its cross-bar, six frets were placed in such a 
manner as they produced, in order, by the first (Anumandra Sa-) 
wire, the following svaras :— 

1. Sudha Pi 4. Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 5. Sudha Ma 

3. Stdh^ana Ga 6. Chyuthapanchama Ma; 

7 
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by tke second (Anumatidra Pa-) wire^ the following svaras :— 

1. Sudha. JDAa 4 * Chyuthashadja 

2. Sudha iW 5 * Sudha Sa 

3. Kaisiki Ni 6. Sudha Pi ; 

by the thiyd (Mandya Sa-) wiye, the following svaras : 

1. Sudha Pi 4. Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 5. Sudha Ma 

3. Sadharana Ga 6 . Chyuthapanchama Ma; 

and by the fouytk (Mandya Ma-) wiye, the following svaras:— 

1. Chyuthapanchama Ma 4. Sudha Ni 

2. Sudha Pa 5. Kaisiki Ni 

3. Sudha Dha 6. Chyuthashadja Ni. 

Even for other registers, such as, Madhyatkaya and Anufhdya, 

the same method was pursued and suitable frets were fixed. But, 
be it remembered, in those higher registers, the only wire that 
could possibly produce sweet or agreeable svaras was the fouytk 
and not any of the other three upper-wires. 

Be it also remembered that Sudha Sa and Sudha Pi of the 
second-wire occurred again on the third and were therefore of no 
use on the second and that, similarly, Sudha Ma and Chyutha¬ 
panchama Ma of the third wire occurred again on the fourth and 
were therefore of no use on the third. 

Finally, Ramamatya made reference to what were called 
Svayambhus, which were self-produced svaras or which, in the 
language of Ramamatya himself, ‘ emanated of their own accord.’ * 
Could RSmamatya’s * Svayambhus ’ be the same as what, in 
Physics, is known as the ‘ Harmonics,’ inasmuch as even the 
latter emanate of their own accord ? It is said that, while there 
are more ways than one to hear the Haymonics on a string, only 
one of them is implied by the term Svayambhus. How far this 
statement is true can be judged only by studying the Harmonics, 
at first, and by seeing whether and, if so, how far they tally with 
the Svayambhus. 

What are the Haymonics ? If you strike a string of any 
instrument—provided it is in a proper state of tension—you will 
observe that it vibrates not only in its entire length but also in 
segments. All these motions are simultaneous and the sounds 

^ c/* ^ ^ 1 

SvarantHakalanidku 
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proceeding therefrom are blended into one note. The funda* 
mental Sa, that is struck, is the loudest and is called the prime or 
the prime partial tone^ while others are called the upper partial 
tones or the overtones ; and the whole series of the upper partial 
tones form the Harmonics. 

The first upper partial tone is the higher octave of the 
fundamental Sa and makes twice as many vibrations as the prime 
in the same time; and it is Sa. The second upper partial tone 
is the fifth of the octave Sa and makes thrice as many vibrations as 
the prime in the same time; and it is Pa. The third upper 
partial tone is the second higher octave and makes four times as 
many vibrations as the prime in the same time; and it is Sd. 
The fourth upper partial tone is the major third of the second 
octave and makes five times as many vibrations as the prime in 
the same time ; and it is Gd. The fifth upper partial tone is the 
fifth of the second octave and makes six times as many vibrations 
as the prime in the same time ; and it is Pd. And so on and on. 
Thus, the relative numbers of the vibrations which make the 
Harmonic Series of sounds, are as 1:2; 3:4: 5:6 and so on. You 
can hear this series in the wire of any instrument—say, of the 
sonometre—if you vibrate it after it has been successively 
shortened i, f, i, h etc., of its whole length. 

But the point to be remembered is what we, in this connec¬ 
tion, began with. If a wire is struck, it vibrates not only in its 
whole length but also in its aliquot parts.. In other words, if you, 
by striking a wire, produce the fundamental Sa; all the upper 
partial tones, mentioned above, namely, 

Sd — Pd — Sd—^Gd — Pdy etc., etc. 

are simultaneously produced on the same wire by a natural 
process. A trained ear will surely detect the upper partial tones, 
sounding of their own accord and blending with the prime or 
fundamental Sa —at least the first few partials which are loud 
enough to be heard, if not the other ones which become fainter 
and fainter as they rise higher and higher in pitch. 

We, thus, find that the striking of a wire, the production 
thereby of the fundamental Sa and the detection, with a trained 
ear, of the upper partial tones which sound of their own accord 
by a natural process on the same wire—all these jointly form the 
first or natural way to hear, and thereby recognize the existence of, 
the Harmonics. 
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It is not, however, impossible to artiftcially produce and 
distinctly hear each of the upper partial tones. If, for instance, 
you strike a wire and touch the said wire at its middle with your 
finger (or better still with a feather) ; you will distinctly hear 
the higher octave of the fundamental Sa. Other upper partial 
tones may similarly be produced by touching the said wire at a 
third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth and so on, of its length. 

There is, yet, a third way of hearing the Harmonics. Stretch, 
for instance, the two wires—A and B—of a sonometre and tune 
them to exact unison. Place, then, a moveable bridge underneath 
the wire B, so as to gently touch it at its middle point and to 
produce, if vibrated, the first upper partial tone, namely, the 
octave Sa. Now, set the whole wire A in vibration and make it 
produce the fundamental Sa. You will note that even the neigh¬ 
bouring wire B, though untouched, vibrates of its own accord and 
produces the harmonic first higher octave Sd. This remarkable 
fact that a vibrating body may cause another elastic body, in tune 
with it, also to vibrate is called the Co-vibration. 

We are, now, in a position to arrive at the following conclu¬ 
sions regarding the Harmonics :— 

(1) Tbte Harmonics co-exist, in nature, with the note of a 

string. 

(2) Those Harmonics may be heard in more ways* than 
one, such as for instance :— 

ia) Hearing the fundamental Sa^ struck in the wire of 
any instrument—^provided it is in a proper state 
of tension—along with its naturally-arising upper 
partials, all in a happy blending ; 
or {b) Striking the wire and at the same time touching it 
at a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth and so 
on, of its length and hearing the corresponding 
upper partials, in order, as well as separately; 
or (c) Striking one of the two wires of a sonometre, both of 
them being tuned to exact unison, and touching the 
other wire at a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth 
and so on, of its length and hearing the correspond¬ 
ing upper partials by virtue of the co-vibration. 

^ In every one of those ways, only the first few partials will be lond and 
heard, while the other ones become fainter as they rise higher in pitch. 
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Before we proceed to compare the ‘ Harmonics ’ with the 
* Svayambhus,’ we will do well to study the connotation imported 
into the term Svayambhu by RUmamatya. And on this point, I 
shall let Ramamatya himself speak :— 

‘ The Mandra Sudha Pa^ produced on the fourth wire by the 
second fret is called Svayambhu. Hence all the svaras produced 
(on all the four wires) by the second fret are Svayambhus and 
cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch as the Anumandra Sudha Ni^ 
produced on the second wire by the second fret, is of the same 
value as the Mandra Sudha Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the 
fourth fret; all the svaras, produced (on all the four wires) by the 
fourth fret are determined to be Svayambhus; and they cannot be 
otherwise. Inasmuch, again, as the Anumandra Chyuthashadja 
Nii produced on the second wire by the fourth fret, is of the same 
value as the Mandra Chyuthashadja Ni, produced on the fourth 
wire by the sixth fret; all the svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the sixth fret are determined to be Svayambhus; and they 
cannot be otherwise. The Sa-Mct svaras, produced (on the first 
three wires) by the fifth fret are all Svayambhus. Inasmuch, again, 
as the Mandra Kaisiki Ni^ produced on the fourth wire by the 
fifth fret, is of the same value as the Anumandra Kaisiki Niy 
produced on the second wire by the third fret; all the svaras, 
produced (on all the wires) by the third fret are Svayambhus. 
Inasmuch, further again, as the Mandra Sudha Dha^ produced on 
the fourth wire by the third fret is of the same value as the 
Anumandra Sudha Dka, produced on the second wire by the 
first fret; all the svaras have been shewn to be of definitely 
determined values. In this manner Ramamatya determined the 
values of all the svaras produced on all the four wires by all the 
six frets.’* 
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In so many words, Ramamatya meant to drive home to his 
reader’s mind that, among the twenty-four svaras, compressed in 
all the six frets on all the four upper-wires of his Vina, very many 
pairs would, on close scrutiny, be found to be related to each 
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other as the fundamental or prime tone would be to its upper 
partial tone ; such as for instance, the Sudha Dha, in the first fret 
on the second wire to the Sudha Dha in the third fret on the 
fourth wire. 

Hvidently, therefore, R2.mama.tya’s Svayambhus had a close 
affinity with the Harmonics^ inasmuch as the former belonged 
to the second, and perhaps even third, category of the latter, 
mentioned above. Further, does not RSmamatya’s method of 
merely tuning the four upper-wires, as well as the three lower- 
wires, of his Vina into Sa—Pa—Sa—Ma, on the one hand, and 
into Sa—Pa—Sa, on the other, testify to the fact that he did 
recognise the harmonic relation between those svaras ? Somanath 
too, harped, in his Rdgavibddha, on the same point; and it was 
Mr. K.B. Deval of Sangli that showed it to the music-world, in the 
face of his two opponents, Messrs. V. N. Bhatkhande and P. R. 
Bhandarkar. 

Having taken so much pains to show that our ancient text¬ 
book writers, such as Ramamatya and Somanath, knew, each in 
his own way, the (modern) Harmonics \ we should like to know 
what part the Harmonics or, for that matter, the Svayambhus 
played—and even now play—in music. In other words, what is 
the value of the discovery of the Harmonics or the Svayambhus 
in the actual or practical singing ? 

Prof. Blaserna answers, in his Theory of Sound in relation 
to Music: * A note, not accompanied by its harmonics, may 
sometimes be sweet; but it is always thin and poor and, there¬ 
fore, but little musical. This is the case with tuning forks 
(and even with the flutes). The richest in harmonics are 
the sounds of the human voice and of strings And Somanath 
adds, in his Rdgavibbdha: * The larger the number of the har¬ 
monics in a musical note, the more sonorous (and agreeable) 
it is’.* 

Having studied the subject of the Vina in almost all the 
aspects pointed out in Svaram^lakaldnidhi^ we shall now revert to 
the original question as to how far that study helped us to under¬ 
stand R^marnttya’s Rdga-system. 


Commotiary to I. 14- of R&gavibSdha. 
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The following Diagram,* which represents Ramimatya’s 
Vtna-sysiem, shows that, from among the fourteen svaras which 
Ramamatya had originally taken up to build his Svara-sysiem, 
Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni were eliminated, for the reason that 


Names of the four 
Upper-wires 

Frets 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

Anumandra .Sat ... 

S. R. 

S. G. 

Sa, G. 

Ch. G. 

S. M. 

Ch. M. 

AnumandraPa ... 

S. D. 

S. N. 

K. N. 

Ch. N. 

S. S. 

S. R. 

Mandra Sa ... 

S. R. 

S. G. 

Sa. G. 

Ch. G. 

S. M. 

Ch. M. 

Mandra Ma ... 

Ch. M. 

S. P. 

S. D. 

S. N. 

K. N. 

Ch. N. 


(Fig. 16) 


Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni were deemed to 
practically represent them^ and that, therefore, the whole of his 
Rdga-system was built up, only with the twelve remaining svaras, 
mentioned in Fig. i6. 

If, now, you look at Ramamatya’s twelve svaras and the 


ipodern® twelve svaras, at a glance, thus— 




Names 


Twelve Svaras 


Ramamatya’s. 

S. sls.R 

S G. 

Sa. G 

Ch. G 

S. M 

Ch. M 

s. p] 

S.D 

S. N 

K. N 

Ch. N 

Modem 

S, sjs. R 

Cha. R 

Sa,G 

A. G 

S. M 

P, M 

S. PS.D 

Cha. D 

: 

K. N 

Ka. N 


(Fig. 17) 


^ The abbreviations used in this Diagram Fig. 16 and in the next 
Fig. 17, are explained as follows :— 

S. R. == Sudha Ri 
S. G. = Sudha Ga 
S. M. = Sudha Ma S. S. = Sudha 
S. D. = Sudha Dha S. P. = Sudha Pa 
S. N. = Sudha Ni 
K. N. •= Kaisiki Ni 

®c/. I 

Svaramilakal&Tiidhi. 

® The five new abbreviations introduced in the Fig. 17 are explained 
as follows ;— 


Sa. G. = Sadharana Ga 
Ch. G. = Chyuthamadhyama Ga 
Ch. M. = Chyuthapanchama Ma 
Ch. N. = Chyuthashadja Ni 


Cha. R. — Chathusruti Ri A. G. = Anthara Ga 
Cha. D. = Chathusruti Dha P. M. = Prathi Ma ' 
• Ka. N. = Kakali Ni 
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and if you refresh your memory of the special instructions given 
in connection with Fig. 13; you will not find it difficult to 
interpret almost all the Ragas of Ramamatya in terms of the 
modern Ragas. Suffice it, therefore, for me to repeat once again 
• and emphasise the importance of what I said a little while ago, 
viz., we should not allow ourselves to be [mis-l led by the nure ‘ names' 
of Ramamatyds Ragas but should delve deep and study tiu 
‘ chara£teyistics ’ of'each of them and find out its modern prototype 
and its modern name, as well. 

- It now remains for us to estimate the nature of the services 
rendered by Ramamatya to the music world. 

Ramamatya, Somanath, and Venkatamakhi, the respective 
authors of SvaramMakalanidhi, Ragavibodha, and Chathurdandi- 
prakasika, were all South Indian musicians and wrote for South 
India. They might, therefore, be grouped together and called by 
a generic name—the Carnatic Trio. All these three authors were, 
alike, shrewd enough to realise the futility of writing a v-o-l-u-m-i- 
n‘0-u-s treatise, as Sharngadev had done, on the ever-progressive, 
and therefore ever-changing, art of music; and they prudently 
chose to be agreeably brief in their works and confined their atten¬ 
tion to the most fundamental portion of the Carnatic Music, viz., 
the Rdga-system. Hence the ‘ Ragaprakarana ’ of each of their 
works formed, as it were, a pivot round which all other prakara- 
nas or chapters revolved. Ramamatya, no doubt, led the way, by 
comprising his book into five short chapters dealing with (i) Pre¬ 
face, (2) Svara, (3) Vina, (4) Mela, and (5) Raga, by not allowing 
the number of his verses to rise over 328, and by making each 
successive chapter lead ultimately to the last. Somanath went 
one step further and made the very name of his book indicate the 
object of his writing. ^ 

Again, Ramamatya was the first to break loose from Sharng- 
dev’s theory of twelve Vikritha-svdoczs and reduce those twelve into 
seven, which Somanath chose to retain, but which, in the hands 
of Venkatamakhi, came further down to (the modern) five. In so 
breaking loose, he justified his position by invoking the help of a 
principle, learnt from Sh^rngad^v himself, viz., the principle of 
Lakshya. 


* a. ?r^ w •• i— 

Ragavibodha. 
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Calculating at least from Sharngadev’s time, this ‘ Principle 
of Lakshya ’ is, to-day, about seven centuries old. But long, long 
ago, KSlidas had given us, in his Mdlavikagnimitra, a popular 
version of the same prificiple in the following inspiring verse :— 

^ >o 

ST ‘^TS'fq ^54 I 

its: ll‘ 

Cs. >0 

This verse, like the Principle of Lakskya^ sounds to us a note 
of warning that we cannot a£ford to live on our heritage, however 
great it may be, except at the peril of stagnation but must ever 
progress and conquer fresh fields and pastures new. 

Thanks be, therefore, to Ramamatya for his having set, to the 
music-world, a wholesome example by mercilessly attacking the 
old theories, however time-honored they might be, if only they 
contravened the eternal Principle of Lakshya. For, did he not 
make, in his second chapter on Svara, the following state¬ 
ments :—^ 

‘ Achyutha Shadja does not diflFer from Sudha Shadja ; nor 
does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha Madh3rama. Vikri- 
tha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha Rishabha; nor does 
Vikritha Dhaivatha differ from Sudha Dhaivatha. Vikritha 
Panchama, which is taken from Madhyamasruti, does not surely 
differ from the three-srutied Vikritha Panchama. Hence, 
under the category of the above-mentioned fourteen {Sudka- 
Vikritkd) svaras, no separate mention was made by me of these 
five svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a merger ’ ? 

Did he not, thus, eliminate from his system, on the plea of 
mergery the five (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Achyutha Suy Achyutha 
May Vikritha Riy Vikritha Dhay and Vikritha Pa f Did not, again, 
Somanath and Venkatamakhi regard such elimination as a good 
precedent and piously follow the example set by Ramamatya ? 


‘ ‘ All is not good, because it is old ; nor is a poem bad, because it is 
new. The wise men examine the things, old or new, and accept what they 
approve of ; while, the fools allow themselves to be [mis-] led by others.’ 

* The reader will do well to refer to Fig. 4, while perusing the state¬ 
ments. 
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Why, then, should any one demur—-if, to-day, we proceed, on 
the strength of the same time-honored Principle of Lakshya, to 
break loose from Venkatamakhi’s MUakartfia-sysUm and 
advocate, on the plea of merger, the elimination therefrom of his 
four (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Shatsruti Ri, Sudha Ga, 
Shatsruti Dka^ and Sudha Mi f Hence it was that I suggested 
the formation of a new working scheme, called LaghumUakartha, 
as distinguished from the Brihanmelakartha of Venkatamakhi. On 
this controversial point, however, I shall reserve a full discussion 
to the Introduction to my edition of Chathnrdandiprakdsika' 
Suffice it, now, for me to state, once again, that we feel highly 
indebted to Rtmamatya for his having developed the Principle of 
Lakshya into a star-like maxim for all future musicians to follow. 

Now, the credit of having first presented to us a /57»y-stringed 
Vina, instead of the old, antiquated /ze;^^/y-2fzw-stringed one, surely 
belongs to Ramamatya;* and the tuning, especially, of his 
Madhyamela Vina, almost corresponds with that of the modern 
Vina. I say almost^ because the order of the three lower-wires 
of the Madhyamela Vina seems, as per the following diagram, to 
have undergone, from time to time, a little change; though the 
order of the four upper-wires thereof remains intact even to-day— 
as for example :— 


No. 

Four Upper- 
wires 

(1550 to 1932) 


Three Lower-wires 


Ra^ma- 

matya 

(1550) 

Somanath 

(1609) 

Venkata¬ 

makhi 

(1660) 

Modern 
time ^ 
(1932) — 

1 

Annmandra 

Madhya Sa 

Mandra Sa 

Th^a Sa 

Madhya Sa 

2 

Mandra Sa 

Mandra Fa 

\ Mandra Fa 

Madhya Fa 

Madhya Fa 

3 

Mandra Fa 

Mandra Sa 

! Madhya Sa 

Madhya 

Thara Sa 

4 

Madhya Sa * 

i 






(Fig. 18) 


^ Mr. K. B. Deval fondly attributed this credit to Somanath, foi^ettingf 
that RamamStya preceded SomanSth by more than half a century. 

® Never mind Venkatamakhi’s unfounded charge against R§,mamStya 
that the latter called the fourth upper-wire, Mandra 5«, instead of Madhya Sa. 
This, again, furnishes us with an additional reason that the mistake, if any, 
should be attributed to the different indifferent copyists of the manuscripts 
of Svarant^la&aMnidAi, rather than to its author. RSmamStya who must, in all 
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Again, of the eighteen svaras which appear in the seventh 
column of Fig. 11, it will be seen that Panchasruti Ri and Sudha 
Ga overlap each other; and so do Shatsruti Rz and Sadharana 
Ga, Panchasruti Z?Aa and Sudha and Shatsruti and 

Kaisiki iW.* Eliminating, then, the four overlapping svaras, 
we have only fourteen svaras left. If again, as per Ramam§,tya’s 
suggestion, the last five of his twenty melas are omitted, even 
Anthara Ga and Kakali AV may have to be eliminated. In that 
case, the fourteen svaras will have to be further reduced into 
twelve. Hence, there seems to be a grain of truth in Mr. D. K. 
Joshi’s remarks that almost all ancient authors invariably used 
only twelve svaras in their Rdgaprakaranay irrespective of the 
number of svaras described by them in their Svaraprakarana.^ 
Indeed, in his Svaraprakarana, Ramamatya professed he would 
make use [at least —] of fourteen svaras ^ in his Riga system; 
and hence, his final use of only twelve svaras, despite his 
profession to the contrary, shows that he anticipated, even in his 
own time, the modern tendency of reducing all the musical sounds 
into twelve notes, /f Rdmdmaiya was the first to recognize the 
convenience of using only twelve svaras to build the Rdga system ; 
Ahdbala was the first to describe those twelve svaras in terms of 
the length of the speaking wire. 

As for the JfdSlas, Ramamatya rightly discarded the antic and 
antiquated method of deriving Ragas from the complicated system 
of Grdma-Moorchanar-/ati, as well as the later puerile method of 
bringing them under the fanciful system of Rdga—Rdgini—Putra, 
On the other hand, he had the genius to discover unity in variety^ 
that is, a unifying principle in the variety of Ragas that came 
under his notice; and he therefore felt that the old cataloguing 
method of enumerating the Ragas must give way to the new 
classifying method of reducing them into what might be called the 

fairness, be deemed to have written Madhya for the fourth upper-wire 
and not Mandra Sa. Indeed, Venkatamakhi’s criticism on this point smacks 
of the old trick of a gladiator who would even offensively pick a quarrel only 
with the (innocent) object of giving his muscles the wanted exercise. 

* For such overlapping, see Fig. 4. 

® Vide Report of the Second All India Music Conference, Delhi, 
page 42. ’ ' 

^ I 

SvaramSlakal&nidhi, 
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Genus-Species system.* Indeed he was the first to open, in his 
book, a separate chapter on MUa, called ‘ Melaprakarana.’ 
Somanath and Venkatamakhi but followed him in this respect, 
though the latter formulated the Melas into, and thereby raised 
them to the dignity of, a regular code. So far, however, as 
Ram^matya was concerned, he merely hinted the principle he had 
discovered; did not care to work it out; but recorded, in his 
book, only such of the Melas as were in vogue during his time. 
We are thanldul for the hint that he threw; for, it enabled 
Venkatamakhi to work it out to its logical consequence. 

As for the Rdgas, Ramamatya avoided getting into the 
labyrinth of their ancient classifications or of their ancient 
characteristics, but straightaway went to mention the prevailing 
characteristics of his R%as as well as the time in which they were 
usually sung. Though, perhaps to err on the safe side, he recit¬ 
ed the traditional story of Mukhdrt being the Sudha-Scale; his 
whole mind leaned on Malavagowla which he described as ‘ the 
best of all Ragas ’. ^ Could this ‘ leaning ’ of Rfimamatya have caused 
Purandra Das to heighten the importance of [Maya-] Malwvagowla 
and enable it, later on, to brush aside Venkatamakhi’s Kanakangi. 

Commit mistakes Ramamatya did. His slipping, for instance, 
into the out-of-the-way Mukkdri, as his Suddha scale, is said to 
have created a lot of confusion and involved Pundarika Vittala, 
Somanath, and even Venkatamakhi into the same mistake, 
Ahobala alone escaping. Again, in a vain attempt to follow 
Shirngadev, he labelled the two-srutied Sudha Ri —‘ Trisruti 
Ri ’ and was therefore forced to call Sudha Ga —* Panchasruti 
Ri ’—instead of ‘ Chathusruti Ri ’■—and thereby misled Govinda 
Dikshitar and his son Venkatamakhi into the same pitfall. 

Venkatamakhi’s ten charges against Ramamatya regarding 
ten Ragas have been already shown to be unjust, uncalled-for, and 
even offensive to a degree. Even his eleventh charge, which he 

^ Doubtless, the germ of the idea of the Genus-Species system may be 
found to -have existed long before RamamStya. But it was covered by some 
such rubbish as th.Q Rdga-R&gini-Putra system. Hence I state what was 
allowed to be latent for a long time was made patent by Ramamatya and 
was, later on, codified by Venkatamakhi. 

® cf. ^ i 

>o 

Smram^laked&nidhi. 
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made in the first chapter of his Cha^Aurdandiprakdsika, —namely, 
* Ramimatya egregiously got down to Anumandra Sa and restric¬ 
ted his svaras only to two registers of voice, viz., Anumandra and 
Mandra; while the proper or usual way was to distribute them 
among three registers, viz., Mandra, Madhya, and Thara *—even 
this eleventh charge may be shown to be, again, futile ; if we regard 
the names of Anumandra, Mandra, Madhya, and Thara as only 
relative terms, whereby we can call the same notes by different 
names from different standpoints of view. 

On the whole, be the demerits of Ramamiatya what they 
might—as compared with the good he had done and tl>e lead he 
had given, such as for instance, (i) the holding up, for future 
guidance, of the Principle of Lakskya., (2) the displacing of the old 
cataloguing method of merely enumerating the Ragas, by his own 
novel classifying method of reducing the same into a ‘ Genus- 
Species System ’ which, as said above, developed in the hands of 
Venkatamakhi, into the modem ‘ Melakarta Scheme’, (3) the 
opening of a special chapter on Melas, called Mtlaprakarana, even 
in respect of which Somanath and Venkatamakhi followed suit 
and (4) the final heightening of the importance of Rdgaprakarana 
as the quintessence of the Carnatic Music—all his demerits pale 
into insignificance and are, in the language of Kalidas_ 

ff ^ i 

‘ drowned in the ocean of good qualities, even as the spot of the 
moon is lost in the midst of its splendrous light.’ 

^Before I finish this Introduction^ I should like to draw my 
reader s attention to the seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter of 
R 3 m§.inatya s Svaratn$lcckalanidhi, For, it throws a flood of light 
on a hitherto-vexed question and shows the way-out to many a 
wandering inquirer, tired of groping from blunder to blunder. In 
fact, Ramamatya did, by this one verse, what his predecessor, 
^arngadev, could not do by his six verses (two in the first 
chapter and four in the fourth chapter of Sangitkaratndkard) and 
what even the latter’s Commentator, Kallinath, could not do in 
nis Kalanidhiy except in a vague manner. ' 

Does it not, therefore, surpass our wonder to know that 
almost all the later Sanskrit writers on music chose to 
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egregiously follow, in this respect, the Mirage of Sharngadev 
rather than the Polar-Star of Ram§,m3tya ? Why, is it not curious 
for us that the very Ramamatya followed, in the beginning, the 
same Mirage, although, at the end, he succeeded to give up 
following the illusion and constitute himself to be a Polar-Star ? 

The reader will, at this stage, be anxious to know what I am 
driving at, unless it be that he referred to the said seventeenth 
verse and appreciated the suggestion, thrown therein. 

On account of the present revival of musical taste, in India, 
on rational lines, a demand has recently and rightly arisen that 
the various Terms occurring in the Science of Music should, at 
first, be lucidly explained. But I fear that this is not the place 
for me to undertake such an onerous task. Nevertheless, I shall 
—as.a Test Case—try to inquire here into the connotation of a 
pair of oft-quoted, but very-much-misunderstood, musical terms, 
viz., Mdrga and Desi^ especially because Ramamatya brought 
them into prominence in his seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter 
of his book. How far I succeed in my attempt I leave for my 
reader to judge. 

I shall begin from the very beginning of music and succinctly 
trace it to Ramamatya’s time, with an occasional peep even into a 
later time, and show that the said seventeenth verse clarified, for 
the first time, the otherwise feculent matter under consideration. 

We shall, at first, understand the nature of the feculence, 
referred to, and shall, for this purpose, study the definitions of 
Marga and Desi^ as given by Sharngadev and realise how 
disappointed an eager inquirer will naturally feel at the muddle 
created thereby. 

Here are the definitions:— 

Chapter /. 

1. * Music is of two kinds-—and Desi. That kind 
was called Mdrga which was sought after by Brahma and other 
gods and practised by Bharata and other sages in the presence of 
Siva and which would yield everlasting prosperity.’ 

2. ‘ That kind was called Disi which consisted of the vocal- 
instrumental-dance music and which pleased the people of diffe¬ 
rent countries according to their different tastes.* 

Chapter JV, 

3. * That was called Gita or vocal music which consisted of 
pleasing svaras j and it fell into two divisions—Gandharva and 
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Gana (which were the other names of Marga and D^si respect¬ 
ively).’ 

4. * The wise men understood ‘ Gandharva ’ to be that music 
which was, from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas 
and which was the means of acquiring everlasting reputation.’ 

5. ‘ That was called Gdjza-music which was sung in Desi- 
Ragas and which was scientifically improvised by Vaggeyakaras.’ 

6. ‘ Gundharva has been described ; now Gdna would be 
described. This, again, was recognised by wise men to fall into 
two divisions, Nibadha and Anibadha.’ 

Be it noted that this long, and even tiresome, description of 
Marga and Desi^ after all, fails to satisfy a crucial point. What 
were ihe essential characteristics of Mdrga a 7 zd DSsi ? In what way 
could they be unfailingly recognised as such ? 

Sharngadev and most of his successors, it must be admitted, 
failed to answer these questions adequately but merely observed : 
‘ Brahma sought after Mdrga; Bharata practised it; even 
Gandharvas practised it from time immemorial; it forms the 
means of acquiring everlasting reputation. As for Desi or Gdna 
it was improvised by Vaggeyakaras and was differently pleasing 
to the people living in different countries.’ 

Are these answers worth the name ? Have they furnished us 
with a key whereby we could discern the essential characteristics 
of Mdrga and Disi^ by which alone they could be unfailingly 
recognised ? An emphatic Ho is my reply. 

So, as I said, I shall trace our music from the very beginning 
and show how and when Mdrga and Disi came into existence, 
what confused mess was made of them, and how Ri,mamatya de¬ 
fecated the whole situation by one stroke of his. single (the said 
seventeenth) verse and gave us a wholesome lead in the matter 
of getting a correct conception of those hitherto-misleading 
terms. 

Into two natural divisions, music first falls, viz, Andhatka and 
^hatha. ‘ Anahatha ’ literally means that which is not beateny as 
in a drum; while, ‘ Ahatha ’ means that which is beaten. The real 
point of difference between them is that, while the former 
represents the sound produced without the intervention of man, 
the latter is the very result of man’s work. Hence ‘ Anahatha ’ 
may be translated as naiure~inctdexD\i&\Q, and ‘ Ahatha,’ as man-made 
music. 
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This classification, then, is rightly the first division that could 
possibly be made of music. So, indeed, did the text-book writers, 
such as Narada and Sharngadev, do in their respective works.* 

In his Sangiikamakarandat Narada defined ‘ Anahatha ’ as 
‘ the sound that emanates (directly, that is, without the interven¬ 
tion of man) from the sky* such as the birds’ warbling, and 
proceeded even to describe its use to man, thus : “ Sages, high- 
minded souls, and even Devas, having controlled their mind and 
concentrated their attention on the Anahatha Music, get the rest 
they require and attain salvation”. * In other words, nature is loved 
as the city of God, although (rather, because) there is no citizen. 
No unwanted noise is here or none that hinders thought. The 
larks warble and the cuckoos join the chorus; while the mighty 
waterfall furnishes a continuous drone. Again— • 

“ Stillness, accompanied with sounds so sweet. 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And learning wiser grow without the books 
Sharngadev, too, harped on the same point and came to the 
same conclusion that * the sages worship Afidhatha in the manner 
in which they were taught by the gurus.Even the music-proof¬ 
brained Dr. Johnson seems to appreciate Andkatha^ when he 
observed, in his Rasselasy ‘ From the cataract, nothing more was 
heard than a gentle uniform murmur, such as composes the mind 
to pensive meditation 

*Cf. (1) 3 TqTfciY g 5 Tr^ *TfT: I 

Sangithamakaranda. 

(2) ^FfcitsJrr^cT^fcT i 

Sangitharatiiakara. 

* cf. i 

Sangithamakaranda. 

*cf. siitcr i 

Sangithamakaranda. 

* Cf. i 

Sangiiharatndkara. 
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However much the sages and the high-minded souls might 
have been charmed and helped on to meditation by the Andkatha 
or nature-made music, a question arises as to whether that music 
was ever relished by mankind as a whole, whether it was ever 
entitled to be called ‘ music ’ from the modern point of view, and 
whether, in short, it was pleasing to our ears. 

The answer is by no means simple. For, to an ordinary 
man, the waves of the sea may produce nothing but unpleasant 
noise; but a poet will find in them an agreeable harmony. In 
fact, all those that love to hold communion with nature, as indeed 
the ancient sages did, will ever find the Andhatha-xa}x&\c 
pleasant; while the major portion of the work-a-day world will 
ever find it unpleasant. Hence Sharngadev branded it as 
unpleasant;* and Kasinath followed suit.^ 

Further, the bent of man’s mind has been, in all ages, to 
imitate the voice of nature ; and hence he did not—could not— 
allow nature to have all the monopoly of music to itself, contribut¬ 
ed his own share to its development and thus brought into exist¬ 
ence another kind of music, called Akatha or man-made music, 
the development of which I shall now trace. 

The primitive man must have hummed like a bee and sung, 
at the outset, only on a single note. Witness, for instance, the 
courtiers’ Panegyric which remains in vogue, even to-day, in 
almost all the Native States of India and which those courtiers 
invariably sing, as they had all along been singing, on all 
ceremonious occasions, such as for instance, their Sovereign’s 
entry into the Durbar Hall. The whole ‘ Panegyric ’ will, on 
analysis, be found to be sung on one single note and rarely 
on more. 

It was in due course of time that the other notes were tacked 
on, as amply evidenced by our ancient text-books which trace the 
music of India from Archika of single note to Gathika of double 
note, Scttnitea of triple note, Svardnthara of quadruple note. 


Sangiiharatn&kara. 

*Cf. g; (i.e. srqrffr:) 

Sangzthaszidh&kara. * 
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Oudava of quintuple note, SJiouiava of sextuple note, and finally 
Sampurjia of all the seven notes. ^ 

All these seven stages, music did pass through. But, in the 
first four stages, it pleased only the producers; while, in the last 
three, it pleased the hearers as well. ‘ Animal Music ’, if I may 
so call it, marked the earlier stages ; and such animal music could 
please only the animals that produced it. The braying of an ass 
is very harsh to man but very sweet to the ass itself ; for, is not 
such braying an expression of its elation, frolic, and joy ? That 
was why Shakespeare wrote :— 

‘ The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended,' 

Man, when he wallowed—so far at least as music was 
concerned—in the animal condition of life, revelled only in the 
earlier stages of music and could not get beyond singing on four 
notes. The ancient Hindus, like the ancient Greeks,* had their 
music confined only up to four notes. The Vedic Chant, for 
instance, was all along sung on three notes; and special names 
were given to those three svaras, viz., Uddtha, Anuddtha, and 
Svaritha.^ Except, perhaps, the S^maganam which, at a later 
stage, came to be sung in all the seven notes, all other kinds of 
the Vedic Chant remain, even to-day, mostly within three notes, 

' Cf. 3Tr1^ \ 

qifefcT » Bri/iad D&i. 

>o ^ >o 

.2 ‘ The early Creek Lyre had four strings and was confined to four 
notes.’—^Vide Herbert Spencer’s Origin and Function of Music. 

®Cf. I 

In his Sikska, Pdnini dilates on the point thus :— 

That is to say, UdStha includes Mi and Ga : Anudatha includes Ri and 
Dha ; and Svaritha includes, Sa^ Ma, Pa. This view fits in with the theory 
of V&di~SamvMi and explains how the primal Sdmika, viz., Ga-Ri-Sa 
became expanded into all the seven notes. 
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with a labouring struggle to touch occasionally a fourth. The 
whole of the Vedic Chant would, by this time, have been—^from 
the modern musical point of view—consigned to oblivion, had not 
a sacredness, bordering upon holiness, been attached to the 
Vedas, as containing Divine Wisdom. 

It goes without saying that our ancients entertained, as we 
ourselves do even to-day, an unshaken faith that the Vedas 
emanated out of Parabrahma ; that they were eagerly sought after 
by gods like Brahma^^and chanted by sages like Bharata; that they 
formed, as it were, a talisman to do away with the necessity 
of being born*; and that they were deemed, on that account, to be 
worthy of the highest respect. 

All these attributes of the Vedas got themselves, later on, 
imperceptibly transferred to the very music by which they were 
chanted. Hence, the Vedic Chant, to which the text-book writers 
gave the name of Mdrga^ * has been described in all the Sanskrit 
books on music, such as, for instance, Sangitharatndkara \— 
‘ That kind (of music) is called Marga^ which was sought after 
by Brahma and other gods and practised by Bharata and other 
sages in the presence of Siva and which would yield everlasting 
prosperity.’® In his Prabandhadhydyay Sharngadev called Marga 
by a different name, viz., Gdndharva^^ which latter name R^ma- 
matya adopted and made use of in his SvaramUakaldnidkL 


* The word ‘ MSrga ’ is derived from IPT {Mrig) ‘ to seek or search 
after.’ That the search was in regard to the VSdas is clear from Kallindth’s 
commentary:—1 Hence the word Marga 
refers to the Vedic Chant and, I may add, refers—^by way of courtesy—even 
to the chanting of the R&m&yana which, along with the Mahdbk&rata, was 
regarded as holy as the Vedas themselves and which Kusa and Lava, there¬ 
fore, sang in the M&rga-^ty\e>. For, VSlmiki said:— 


® (a) See page Ixiii. 

(^) cf. * • • * • * 




¥Rcirf^f5T: 1 

II Sangiiharain&kara. 

*Cf. Ibid, 

In his commentary, KallinSth interprets ‘ Gandharva* only as Mdrga- 
Cf. I d I 
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Gandharva or Marga—the descriptive name given to it by 
Sharngadev and copied by Ramamatya, viz., Anadisampraddya^'^ 
clearly shows that the Vedic Chant or, for that matter, the 
Mdria-nxudiQ. had been practised from time immemorial and 
should therefore be regarded as holy and spiritual as the Vedas 
themselves. 

Hence, I venture to call * Marga ’, Vtdic Music. 

Now, Marga or Gandharva or Vedic Music—call it what you 
may, the one important point which I desire to rivet upon the 
reader’s attention is that the so-called Mdrgarm\is\Zy apart from 
its having been sought after by Brahma and practised by Bharata 
and apart from its having been used in connection with such a 
holy purpose as the chanting of the divine Vedas, I submit that 
the Mdrga-rciXiSic. was almost never sung beyond four notes; 
and that this limitation of the range of the scale from one to four 
notes must be deemed to be the peculiar and essential characteristic 
of Marga-Sangitham.^ 

These imperfect scales of the Mdrga-mMdi.Q, belonged, as said 
above, to the earlier stage of music which pleased only the 
producers and not the hearers. Further, as Ramamatya suggests,^ 
the rules of Siksha (Phonetics) and other time-honored Lakshanas 
were scrupulously observed in chanting the Vedas; and these 
very rules and lakshanas clogged, on account of their inflexible 
nature, the further growth of music from it^ Marga-stage. The 
Principle of Lakshya^ by which alone the artistic charm of music 
could be preserved, was never applied to the Mdrga-xsmsic but only 
to the Z?lj2-music, of which we shall speak presently. It is no 

* Cf. Kallinath’s commentary on An&disamttrad&ya. 

2 That the Vedas were chanted almost on the systems of Archika, 
Gathika, and Sdmika, is evidenced by such assertions in the Rig- Vida as 
‘ ArchinS Gayanthi ’; * GSthind Gayanthi ’; ‘ SdminS Gayanthi.’ The 

Rig-Veda makes no reference to Oudava, Shadava, and Sampurna. 

* Cf. 

Svaramilakcd&nidhi. 

*cf. 5qr§:r55^gi7rrr!T i 

H See Footnote 2, page xviii. 

Here, KallinSth interprets to be t 
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wonder, therefore, that the Mdr£^a-m\isic, the rules of which were 
inflexibly stiff and did not adjust themselves to the piactice in 
vogue, became, in the course of time, less and less pleasant, less 
and less popular, and finally extinct. * 

The latter three stages of music, viz., Otcdava^ Shddava^ 
Sampumat have been, however, preserved even to-day as being 
humcat^ music which pleases, alike, the producers as well as the 
hearers. To the music of these * latter three stages’, our ancients 
gave the name of Desi. In the first place, the style of ‘ Desi *■ 
varied from province to province ; and it was therefore defined in 

Sanskrit text-books, such as for instance, Sangithadarpana: _ 

‘That kind of music is called Desi, which adjusts itself from 
country to country (Desa to Desa), so as to please the fancy of 
the people there In the second place, the fact that Sharngadgv 
and Ramamatya employed Hridayaranjaka ^ and Janaranjana ^ 
as their respective epithets to Z?^J2-music—shows that they 
regarded it as a fascinating style of music, as opposed to the dry, 
monotonous, and sing-song style of the Mdrga-mn%\c, If any 
proof is wanted for the fact that the first four stages of music, 
covered by the generic name of Mdrga, belonged—purely frorn 
the modern musical point of view—to the lower rung of the ladder 
and that the second three stages, covered by the generic name of 
Desi, belonged to the higher rung; a reference may be made to 
what Hridayanarayana wrote— ‘ Sampurnas are Brahmins \ 

*Cf. (1) JjRritct 

Sangithasudh&kara. 

(3) ^ cT 

„ . , , Ragatliarangini. 

® As opposed to the animcd music. 

“ Cf. 1 

Sangithadarpana. 

* Cf. i 

qrq =q ^T^ ^ cTf^fqqtqa B , 

Sangitharatn&kara. 

^^FTTf^: jjtgr cTs^r?f cTTOqij; i 

SvaramUorkaldnidki. 
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Shddavas are Kshatriyas; Oudavas are Vaisyas; and the scales 
of lesser notes are Sudras 

Summing up, we arrive at the following tentative conclusion 
with regard to the essential characteristics of Mdrga and Dtsi, 
viZa, while the scale of the IV[arga*music ranged from one to four 
notes ; that of the Desi-music ranged from five to seven notes.’ 

I called this conclusion tentative, because, on closer scrutiny, 
it seems to need a little reconsideration. Two facts (I was going 
to say two premises), viz. (i) Samaganam has been, all along, 
Marga-music, and (2) Samaganam came, at a later stage, to be 
sung in all the seven notes (which were, then, called Krushta, 
Prathama, Dvithiya^ Thrithiya^ ChatkurtJia^ Mandra, and 
Athisvard )—these two facts or premises compel us to modify 
the above tentative conclusion to a final form thus: ‘ The scale 
of the Marga-music ordinarily ranged from one to four notes 
but, during the later Saman'^^xiod., rose to seven notes while that 
of the Desi-music completely eschewed the scale of one to four 
notes but confined itself only to the scale of five to seven notes.’ 

The seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter of R 4 mam§,tya’s 
- Svaramelakdldnidhi-, to which, I said at the outset, I desired to 
draw my reader’s attention, amply bears out my conclusion and 
is, in fact, an authority for my position. It runs thus :— 

which means ‘ All the jDSsi-RagSLS are those of Shadjagrama and 
have each its Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, Mandra, and so forth. 
Further, they fall into three divisions— Oudava, Skddava, and 
Sampurna,' Somanath followed Ramamatya in this respect. 

Another Sanskrit text-writer who, like Ramamatya, ven¬ 
tured to cut this Gordian Knot was the author of a very recent 
publication, Sangithasudhdkara. Kasinath (for that was the 
author’s name) wrote in his book :— 

cT 1 

>0 ^ 

^mroiT ^sgforrlJr ft b 

‘ Cf. sTffloiT; GTT^r I 

B Hridayakouihiika. 

® But, be it remembered, the S&man seven notes were, unlike the 
modem seven noteSi in descending order of pitch. 
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which means * Z?ii'i*music is prevalent to-day, the three charac- 
teristical Ragas of which are Sampurna of seven notes, Shadava 
of six notes, and Oudavcc^ of five notes.’ 

Let us, in conclusion, compare and contrast the two kinds of 
music, we have been considering, viz, Marga and Dhi :— 

(1) The Marga-music was confined to the chanting of 
the Vedas ; while, the Desi-music had no such limits. 

(2) The Marga-music identified itself with the Vedas, 
got all their attributes transferred to itself, and was therefore 
regarded as having been sought after by the gods and practised 
by the sages ; while the Desi-music had no such reputation. 

(3) The Marga-music was, on account of its strict and 
inflexible rules, sung uniformly throughout the country; while, 
the Desi-music, untrammelled by such rules, varied its style from 
province to province. 

(4) The Marga-music followed the principle of Lakshana 
and therefore became less and less pleasant, till at last it 
degenerated into a dry, monotonous, and sing-song style of 
singing; while, the Desi-music followed the principle of Lakshya 
and has therefore acquired a more and more fascinating style of 
singing. 

(5) The Marga-music is now pra£ticcdly * extinct; while 
the Desi-music flourishes to-day. 

(6) The Marga-music used all the three Gramas—Shadja, 
Madhyama, and Gandhara; while the Desi-music is confined only 
to one Grama, viz. Shadja. 

(7) The scale of the Marga-music ordinarily ranged 
from one to four notes but, during the later Sdman-'p&nod^ rose to 
seven notes; while the scale of the Desi-music completely 
eschewed the scale of one to four notes but confined itself only to 
the scale of five to seven notes. 


^ I say ‘ practically because the Marga-music is found, even to-day, 
in the hands of Vaidika-Brahmins who employ it whenever, on ceremonious 
occasions, they chant the Vedas. 
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(8) The three-fold classification of Music into Gita^Vadya^ 
and Nvithya applies—not to Marga—^but only to Desi.* 

(9) Later on, the word ‘ Marga ’ has come to mean 
whatever is old and out-of-date ; while the word ‘ Desi ’ has come 
to mean whatever is new and up-to-date.'^ 

Just as I called Marga, Vedk Music \ so, I shall call DSsi, 
Modeirn Music. 

The following Table, I trust, fixes M&rga and D^si in their 
proper places:— 

Music 


Anahatha 

iNature-made) 


Ahatha 

{Man-made) 


Marga 

(VSdic) 


Carnatic ® 


Dgsi 

(Modem) 


Hindustani ^ 


' Cf. (a) 1 

Sangitharatn&kara. 

(P) a a^giTlrf m I 

Sangithasudha. 

® Compare, for instance, Venkatamakhi’s classification of RSgas into 
six kinds of Marga-RSgas and four kinds of DSsi-R^as. So also is the c^ 
witli the Marga-Th^as and Desi-Th^las. 

® Cf. I 

ftcuq B 

asef'i i«T 1 

q?»i!25R ;prr^Fnft n 

nI> 

SangiihosudMkara. 

N.B.—^This verse is quoted, with approval, in AdAimvarSgamanfari. 
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ddtsfq ciT% b 
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'O 
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qar^ qs^ qR^q qrq*^ apqq^t i 

• N© N -NO NO 

qiyHWTqq-^'a qa>a=^qT IScftqqT 11 '' 

NO NO 

' 5i§: ^i^qa: -faqr^^g aa: qR3[. i 

^ NO NO 

^%q5T^qfaqi^s«r 'sqaq'g’ia'faqr^q;: ii W n 

r 

4 ®iqt i 

q^f^rei qsg snar qqiqiqq;*! & 

j es. NO NO N >o 

I fs^qraqr a^qi arat q^^a^ara^ i 

qarqa qa^^ a^qr ii ii 

s/a^HTcqqt^A a qr^ ®ira^ cF?qT Is^qqr i 
qtarr as^q ?F^qaq ii ii 

v ^qqr q=^q^aa^T ^^q*5[qa; i 
qq!^ qae gRtq qiar^i^^qr n u 

^ NO N.NO NO >0 





^cTtrsETnirf^R: ^i[q«€Fraif;: ii ii 

IT)^«qc!q^fnT£J?iT: I 
I?sqif^ ‘KTcrq^iWSER: 11 


Jm 


^qaw 3TTcfrs1q Jl^tq ! 

^ ‘gcpsqtfq ^ qcT: 11 Vo « 

'O >o 

V ns^^rawaj^qr cT =gtT«q*f ^^T: I 

>0 >0 NO 

qq?^ qs^ ^aq^rwsqq: ii V? 11 

cs s, ^ ^ ^ * 

J ^i^q^qqwr q ii'qT i 

^ >0 %3 >0 

etc!: 5r5^[^r^q: ^f5iqqn$q^r3:qi: 11 V? 11 

"O ' 

‘sqaq^q^f^r^iq iF^tr neir: i 
qcT^fi5#fwcqrf^: qrt^ ii v^ ii 

•O \ NO 

ij^rsg oi snar: ^q-: wm \ 

WSSiqiR: I 


y . 

^ A-ITl "iTSf * 


/ 


^ q Siqil^cir: II VV H 

NO NO 

V' cT^UTcSiqTiqq'rKcor ^ JTRTf fq^cq^ 1 
>0 

i:f^5lT^ qr qqt^^^qtq^r: 11 V<K 11 

(• >o 

ftq: ^ a gqq i 

qn^fsq ii v^ ii 

v/'^^swrorai m qrq^^qqt^^ i 

>• V 

‘qqqa-?qr 11 V^ 11 

NO Ov NO 

^ §[^rqt ^tsRmt qpEB « 

q qreq-* ^sfq r ^r: ii v<: i 

i/Wqqq: SPTMW-* ^ 5TqqT q qpqqr I 

NO Nn® 

f5^«wrq^ SlTcRq cF?qT qrfq fS^qqi H V^ 11 

la 
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5TS5CI f?r^R:^cr qjrrjia: i 

so NO 

.‘^cT«TW?if gsrm ci-^qrr ‘^rfq crfrciErr ii ^o n 

/ ^ sa 

n=^ eswcrr ^ ^cT i 

>o 

;gc^4^cr! ^TcTT: ^r: ii ii 

/ >o ^ 

%/ sTwroiziTTn’: ^^nfq fi^crr; ^cfTF^rsgr i 

va NO 

i^qgrq-! cF? 2 Tr cT e^iTcT^q- 1s:cfrqErr n « 




=^ciq^5lft-qT^^ '^rSTU^^nwrcricT: 1 

so V SO 

y ^g^nr! cT-^5Rqr ij \\ 

‘sraq^STf^qi^T^^ qrsrq^ ^ \ 

so S s© 

^g^rrqf gqcq^r: ^r: gq ^qq-q; 11 <^V 11 

y ^ NO 

s/swraiqTFrr: 51 ^'^ qicfq^r i 

^ so <0 

v4^«qf ^flq^Tqt ^ q^SWsqrrgqqTfH 11 II 
cTSipn jrfqqriTr^ ^ gW ^q: ^qqq: i 


J 


J 


/q^iqt ^rf^rqf ^ a-^qr 3ircT?ci aqqr 11 II 

qj^ ^%5F;T??q^ fqqT^q SFTTOTcT: 1 
cRfrqrqt ^rf^qiPTT 5qa as^qr fs^qr II 11 


.9i%q^ ^f^jqir^q fqqr^ qragn^ i 


♦ 

Tir 

sa 


; ^ ^ II 11 

I 

n/ a^qrqt ^f^qfrqi ^*ara^ aftqqr i 

a ■'O 

q==5^q ^i[?q qqa^q quroia: h ii 

^2i[a a^qr 'arfq Is^qr i 
sw^rfqq ^ qqa qraqtfir^ ii \\ 

■J , ^ ^a ^rqfqvrr: qrqrfuTqir: ^q: I 

arq nq^: qrftq qg^^ q f^ qq ^: 11 11 

qqiqr^qr 1 

fta ^qFrnqqiqqji. \ 


J 

J 



TTEq 11 11 

^ ?«7n:qr: ?g?5?Tr?jt?f fsr^i^ot: i 

H«qr^[FTrireTf^ crf^q^rr ii f? ii 

^ ^ >o X ' 

V^ 5nifT: SiqtTT^ JTFiTcl!#^STt^€ir: i 

^ atrFr: ^r: ii ^v n 

v^_. . . 

cT ^agq: ^^shrt i 

>o 

^rqj^qiiliqtJiqT^qFaw^rr^qi^JT 11 h 

/^c-q^q^ ^ JTt€ grf?^ I- I 

qsiqi«?^'cf^qto4^^ ^qrf^ ^rn[^ q1^ 11 11 

^<^r ^^Iqrvrrqif •TFrqisscrr i 
cTf^r-Httfi ^qqgrm crs-cq^^a ii ii 

/ >0 s. \ 

srflrqqr i 

^ >o 

^P5I«Tt?qf%i^fw qiqiq^ 11 11 


va^rc 


q^qivqFT?^*qTli1‘ ?rq: ^fcSr^^cTt q^r I 
Ciq>q?q1^tai^ 11 h 

•iqcT^qqqtqr?;^aq^3dqqr2[^ 1 

^I^cTOFirqjq'q't: ?qrq fq^: 11 ^ol 




«qq^qq^^oi ^■fqg^qiqcqq'; 1 
«;[cT$qrfw^rq qj-f^ 5TT^gpqf ii ii 

ST^qqqtq: ^SJ qircR^ I 

^5i%^q* 5i:g;q5sfroir 55^qf^ qcIT 11 'S'^ 11 

^fa 5P5q55?|TiTr I 


v/' 


q^T^SsCrqrqr 558=[cq \ 

cltq ^l^^l^qq^qmTqq^lWc^T 11 


f^ 
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V 


crl^^r ^rai ii ii 

f N >0 

^ ?raSH#TTKr ci^qr a^cfir ^T^ \ 

ss c 

,^^cfr ^cgiT^gcrr ii ii 

ci^r qr»^ fel^sfiT i 

gqft'^STcIrFitfq: ^Prsrf^sfir q1^ ll II 

^ JT^qq^s^r I 


V ci^^qqr^^Ctqr Iqf^qq i 

^g^q^qqlqrqf qasffcr^^f^ ii 'svs h 




qfqsBT qr^^q ii 

ttqtf^ n 'S<; 


^3T=5qa^Tqq55CrqT I 

?fcT q1q^f«5rqq^Tqr?fqTTriqqiRa^^q7^^FJTrTiT?T- 
q-^^qqiWeqf^fR^ <3^555Fi55rfqqt 
qfqrsiq;5:q gq^i 


* I venture to correct the original TF^q^qjf into q^qq^q- , i 
believe it is either a slip of the pen or the (later) printer’s devil, but suj 
not a mistake to be pounced upon even by a Venkatamakhi. 


II a II 


aqftcf 5i?tr Ctoimt i 

n/ 55T*imT5rfQS^ i 

,aT!5FT51^Rr^^^^^5 pRUrt^^ II ^ 

si ?5gof q^^fer: ^qasspiT i 
B^q ^iqq^q n \ n 

cl^ J7r55qi?t55^Ef #Bqqc5qi; | 

j^Rl^qrs^ q# fl?^55qi^q ^ n v 

^^[irTsjr^ ii ^ 

^ 3?rf^55qi§q q^.* 1 

/ I 

jflcl|: I 

f^^55qi?ciq: » 's « 

BR5RT^qT^ I 

>0 

^ciqmflQSg II C II 

'^$551 ^qt 55gqq^q^ 1 . 

? '*® 

|fa q^prrqt^: I 


m 

4 


^?[BB^?qTivr qtfi If ^ II 

3?%Fq^ tP3T^ =5 rnmrqr^ 1 
>0 

BBa: |cqq 5I^^^q1qqte: 11 

|fa II \ 11 





5i5r: cIct; q^^i: i 

??IcTJ?EqffTTT6rR«^m^^sr^^I^i II D 

ga^f^TTfi: ^JicTt TTTlif^JTT*^ I 

?[rJmiTcq5I 55fsacT; II II 

v ^ m I 

^sfear ^fssRT ctstt n n 

3no^^ ■%-KRTJ^ ii ?v ii 

^TTfr Ti<ffi?tc?7rfcc?TTTr: ^-^i^-SErcT: ii ii 

TIT^JTte^: 0 ^ 11 


\/^lE5^^S«T q^^tSTqvr^ m: I 

^fgnqr^ormT^: ii ii 

^f^iifq Ko'Mf^qr^^: i 

/^: ^H^’q^TT: 7(^: n h 

^ Si^pq^ ^ ^FUFn’^TST Sq I 

>o 

^ri^r u ii 

v/q^srq^ qT^€?r; ^'qW^^ofr&fq =g I 

t^iliWTTr q«qqT^^cT«TTq^: 0 I 

^y j^qqr^r^ qit^^^FTr q^sr^qp^Tcr: i 

/ ^klTI%5- 11 \ II 


qw?sRqq^: ^rq 

'O C >o 


•; B 


q^^qqc7?g ^dm^-stfwqr^qj: I 

^fwrsqimt^^T^ ge^t^cr: B a 
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c 










/ 

^ n 


^-c- 



j755ji^5Pnj^ 

^rrrwT^iT. ^%ct: i 

\/??TW?f mj I 

q^^TEfOTt ^5^g5=a: qJiTfc5^; ll \\ n 

V WT?^=dc5q^T^ =q i^5r^^5RcT^q =q I 
irrcrqoTt^^qr^ir: 

^ n V II 

vi cT?5Efr^[5=^55q^^ I 

^qcr: 515 ^^frSEf Si^licT: B 




V 




C/ 


.%^ qr?lff?5R5FT«TT II II 

n <\ II 


y 


5T5J-‘ ^aq^TOTSER: 11 


5r5^nTtow®: ?=qr^f*T; ^iRfii: i \<: 

^ 5 ?RTRcIR«T ^ I 

5i5^T=q%^T =5 flqqi: n a 


l/ 


|3Tmr: e¥iq'5q5 ^ ^Rir?3 qj’gR 1 

^ ^5^Rl%ir^: II ^ II 



efSSRqq^rqi: 515q^5WsqTiqCT; a ^o l| 

V>0 c V 

q^srl^qa^ ^qaq^si^r^q;: i 

« va V 

?5aq«EpRlPqR^^c^^5gqH: I \\ II 

^ so 





^ftRciT \ 

t?Tr?ttiiwr ?:rT!T * 1 ^ 5 = 37 ^ 11 11 

fflr $qrT8ft^55; 11 ^ II 



csgoT I 

NO 

cTwSn 
37^4^3 €5ITerF^r5rTP=^f^5T 57W H 11 

sO >0 

v/ q;sK: ^SJ^r^5q^cl8Tr STTSK^Slq I 

^?[g^r55^lTr ^ =^n7RT2^clci: q7: II II 

J cI«Tr ^ ^TTTsqfqTH: q^ I 

^ >o 

^qf^qr TTOT: ^f^i[q5=?7cr: II 11 

qi5r?3^^: 11 ^ li 


" •? 


*/5iiES^r^cr ^qr: qgsrfqqqqq^ i 

>o 'O C 

^qfrfrsqqqTqT7%‘q^^3l^qT^: 11 11 

y ^ S3 V 

v/^q^: 5T1PIT5JT^ 1 

sC *<« 

^:§qT5tq«icTqt jmr 37?i qqf% ii 
sfa ^I^qTStq^s: 11 ^ D 

' 'O 

/ - 


n/ 5r^r: gqqqi^ q^STcqqq^aqr I 

>9 >0 C 

^qRoitslq qiqT7«qciq^^5t-^qT3[qn: 11 

STT^Ttqq^qr ^iqr qqqf7§ q55^ H Vo n 
^3775^1^: II ^o II 
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, 


> 


. 


<? 


/p. 


55T; ^qsrr ^cfq^sii^r?^: 1 ■ , 

^mRoTtsfq TtTs^T^: gir^a: r «' 

.fTT^FT%qrq^%P^mr^ t 

JTr?:?ra%Tr5?^T: II v^ II 

^ 11 \\ w 


\ 





v^^Erm^srfqqr^^ xCrcTq^TOTsqir: I 

>0 \ ^o 

5rflEf«^a«iT q^5i: q^^^a^ 11 ii 

, ^ \ o 

W' 

^%l?TTeTR ^: 1 

fe; ai ^iqxrfcsqir 11 vv « 

’.✓ 'sFq “q g¥i^rB?q1% XTUT ^qrfqwqia: I 

ffa ^sqxi^qs: 11 o 


t,s. 

4 - 
e^ 



'^'51®'; eftnqr: q^ q^alrisfi^a: 11 0 

'« N> 

^^%qin^qfqqr5x^^9^tK: ^: \ 

^ e ?r%*?t^'55: xtTr5^*Tt55Tqqt&^ =g II 11 

xr^: ^ Fcl^q*'citfa ^qa 5TT*Tqfq«il'H ^ 

^fh ?r1rnT^«5: 11 \\ 11 


r " ' 

. i: - ’sqcWsqWTT^qr^: ^1?1wr^?q^T^q5: 11 B 
?? ^g^cw^q^r^crfxq-xr^RcT 11 n 

^fa 11 H 


13 
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C- 

■f 

y ?i»T<TT: 11 


<r 

"Yj 


K 

dr 




^If 

- £w 


5: 

C- r 




* v^ 

4 


i* 


-‘tv 


xqcTOSWri^F^^ciqS’STf^qT^^: I 

>o >o ^ 

^qT^TTcr^qaifei^: I 

i 

Jcrqqrqr: ^TTIT^ 11 

II n 


n] qosr; q^55r ^TrFrr: \ 


i 


^qie?IT-cI^g37tKT:qW q5!rF5Pg^t II B 


5r^ ^ qi^srf^^ ?Tq^reFi«Tr i 

>o ^ '■e 

fSTsqr^rr ii ‘W « 

>o 

^cT isr^^: 11 ^ « 


'^ 51^: gftmr^q 5r:|t qwq^q^ n ii 

^ 'O 

%qT^: efircfi^ JTTqr *T: I 

^rmq^r^^qr: ^STraf^q^mq^Tf^W B 11 

y =q nTJWJTT^ ^'qq I 

^^^ 51T^^q?q qp^f^q: B H 


qrqqq^l^: « ^ 


y, 


5i5r: q%rqr: 5 t^ qtqr?s^s?a?: 

%© -o ^ 

^qn%^q^iq: II ^ 4 . 



A 
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v' tt 

NQ >0 

=g ^^teqr: 55%fr: a 11 

^cT II \ II 




qcB?fa^ fqiTf I 

^>0 

Gf^^^wqT >^a: gfJrfeit ^ ii ^o 11 

v/a^r gw'cT^^s: ^irra^ ^fttt^^i^^i; i 

11 V ii 




^ <qT?cRfiT^ 9 ^ CISTT a B 

^qr: 1 

''^iF?Tt^n«3r ff « I 

^ sRTWrt^: n <K II 


4%c!r fprffe s# i 

q^4 ^ €m^ ii n 

^5ri^5t?m5RTq5?jft ^q i 

J^sq aqq^ ft II 

V ^ qiiqi^r mu ql^^f^r: i 

/ 

y -o Na «. 

^ ^#rq: q?^S^ q^^ t 

^^1: q^5i^2 q^ ^'pma^'sqq n ii 

I m STqq^T?qT«a ^ 5q: S^rq^tci: 11 ^'s 

3FfPffc!: TO 5I5<H-tl«l^w^ I 

C\ ^ 'O 

qt^qr^ II \c a 


\i 


Kp. 


^ V 
r 

A*' 


/; 


< 





#«T: i 

^^sTTS^ ^F¥itf5W55^: II II 

•3Tfj sifcif^^: qg I 

^g:T^’iTt55^T=x7r qsRC^r I^stctt: w ^o h 


4^^ ;i?J T ^fqofq: I 

-•lO o^ 



II H II 




J ^TTIT 5} cTmX TPS^ITT 3Xfq | 

i^spRr^f^ ^ H ^ II 

^ ^nSKt ^T^rflEt ^ ^mt Tiraigrfe^: f 

'O '*0 

m: ^ ^<Y 55f^?ci«Tr II \ II 

^ 5i;5^riT%Tr ci«rr 1 

m: |j ^ n 

J gm^OTTt ^?ir8fr ^ 1 

^ifq fr^5T?r qxq; 11 v n 

^c-qa q^r#?n^qT: I 
^e'#3feqr mj =5 I ^ » 

XTtciqqpqqjrgsrqsrqqTrqfT qqf^ ff I 
^cjTtqnqr: 1 

t 

/ ^ 

'> g!r»fi^ si^ro: ^i^isi^ii: 11 ^ 11 

f 

^ ^^qqfeqsqqif^W ^tf^nrNsqi: 1 

qrfe^fqn^ 11 ^ 11 

( Os >o 

\/ =q qe^cTTf^^ I 

>0 Cs 

^FI: ^qq<rfe^fq& q^^q ‘q II <: n 

XT^TT: q^qqr^qqqqq^T 1 

^ R'sqqjrqr: I 



^ j^t rr^csj'f^: I 

, c^5i^55; glJT^Tn 11 ^O 11 

J 5T^m<0T 07 ^^ I 

^iRRrq# ii ?? ii 

NO \ * • 

^ ?qTc^=Ti^^7r^ ^ 5Fi: I 

^3rM%feRg^«TT 11 11 

^ Trr^Tf|^55^^TqrffT^ ^’^flRqTfq ^ 1 

.=TRR«Tt nWTT^cIcT^cftft 11 II 

V 


5:ri: gr^-R^T cT«rr i 

NO 

■3TT??5ftc5Tr3:^^ ^ttit: ^Tfi; ii ii 

|!?T^mr: 1 


v/ 


NO >0 Cn 


;^*TcTr^ qnwsrmiT^ ci « \<k ii 

/ 

^ snrresTqwsrrjmRTtTqT a i 

NO 

c^W ^ qRjir^rT ^irtcr^fq^: ii ii 


j, 


^5nRmr^ g^r: q^sTJrra^irsqr: i 

\ NO 


^^fT^Rgq^rsrq ^r^Rci ^ m i 

NO 

^Tfq *^11 11 

^ ■fq^Tc^'^riTTOTm^^to^^-fqcqT^ 1 

*l«WTqT mj q^^PTT =g cici: 11 11 


SIspPTRt =q I 



% 



q> ql^H m g i 

|ffT ^r^m: 11 \ 0 


3i 




r f< ;■ 


y/ iffsri 


q^srm gqfi eq’tqaT iirir ii ?j 

V \ Cs ' » 

ggqrqqr qr Tiqr gj ^f^ar i 

NO 

|fa qq^q: 11 \ « 


'■T* 


^\crTf QfqTgr gjlfrfq ^ 11 
qf^ qiq m gr qilqar at: i 

'O 

fici eH^ai^rq; II ^ 11 




Vi 

y 


5IS^TqfqiZIT^Tn: ^JTftsfq =3 0 II 

q^3tf5T'qigeVTKt qsq%TfqW | Aa -^- '•* \ 

’rfsfijqrqq: ii v ii f;*' .. > 


ffa 5i?[^wf5f55qTqq: 


WT ^jif^iqir q^sRigr qqofcirqaT ii « 
iP3rff gqqiTisslq qra sjtnq sicfrfacrr i 


ffa ii \ n 




qssmi^aqr qqt qnrs^.* q%q ^ q: i 
|fa q5[fr!tm: 11 ^ n 

W^ 3^T5?f’[T^: ^t5T: q^siqflsfq ^ ii 
qrq qrasjrts^ iq W*' I 
II 's 11 





7' 


qr^Faqq: ^^^w: qqf: » 

f^q?q =qw qm qq: I 

|fa QTJPcWq: 0 ^ II 




7'g5 


r.7 



^c^nfs^ jitAiP^cWKrftJ ^ttrsi^cii 1 

^TW 3‘^^l’TWldBT^: U H 


/ 


/ 

y 


gs=qT^^5J^: ’T’^if t^TT^tTm 3^^ I 
SITfrt 

^ ^5rstt " ^o ™ 

jrsqm5T5r5’^T^ m^^'iI^ctt » 
qT^ ^ “q inasiiT -f^araFtr^^T^: fl fl 
^ a ^ 11 


5IlE!TO5xTr^: ^5T: I 

qq^er: qi^affe^ q€^: n ii 

oss^ qfg^s^r ^1^ qrq i 

qresq^: ^5T: ^qTceqC*^^ B 
53^ qTg=o5q^: I 
^ qrcsqat: 11 ^ H 

cprf^T ■fet^t^FETT^T qT^i^qiT wti ii \v ii 

5 W .i Fq<q^t ^ » 

nqq i?Tq rkt ^ »TRS^fqt; « A 
^ B V a 


y 


/ 


Qji5t5FErreRTCT ^s^sm M^qiif^m i 
qi^ spi^ qr^ ^qr 531 ^frwrji^ a a 
^ssfeciT a <\ 1 

'^«P» 
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g5t|t5I^: I 

^ptrrg: ii^: g vii: ^g^rfefi: \] 

^ B111 


£-t c>^ 




'^^2[cri5IJT^5=qi^ ^ I 

nwra Tfrirg ^h n 

^ ’O 

^ n ^ 11 

sFqrf^ft *rr gpfr f^f^: i 

NO 

Tiq; Jim?:^ c^^: ?FEnW5W|t^5r: 11 1 

|1a 11 \ B 


rj) ^-'^^y-p ^ 




;[T?Tt ?iT55^?T)55g fSpcfret^Bift m: \ 

tq^g B V< 

<1*11011 i 

ureqj^: B V I 


f6 S;^J^ 


^"tjf) <0 


\/^Wn* 


?ft?m: et5T: g=EIT^ I V? 

iltqcTr^ ^^fS^rqq;: 11 11 

^ B ^ 11 ^ 





f —e> 


/ 


^q^ fqq^sfq “q i 

ml B 11 

fici n ^ 11 S ‘sy-r5«^' 

•1 i<v’ii*i q^'3^qro?3 

q!^?iq5^ qm B VV B 


14 





{ 


siRtf 5Rr«?r^ ^nr^rf^cn- n b ^ 


6 i 4i5 lT ^ yiHdilRW I 


rrtrn^ fa^^TraiT^ \ 

^'troff Ti)cra ^zf ^Rt^snrf^ici: n v's n 

ffa frfazft^zr: n <s ii ^ «P r^ ^ ^-t 


^ qT^^fZ T: ipSTT^ *?JIfT5I^: I 

os 


^fa B ^ 0 


- 


>/ iirat aRm^TlTTZTt *Tf«?T^==iire^3i5i i 

siTcressts^t fce^a; ^g; a vo, u 
ffa aRr-qafr a ^ n 


J 




J 


qoff qcig^n^r S(t51?=«ll^ : I 

^t ^ f g qryqt =zgr: Jifliasi: a ^®-!'_ > 

n <: 11 ^ 

» ^ TTSEWTIl^ 3i€t I 


crn: af?irS^^T5?t qt^T^fzrtsa^: I 
ipqTg ag4*I?zm: maqq: ^ ^T^g: H H 
^ g^SI^gpT^: II 1^ a ' 3 





3ft 






qi €t< TTT ^a mm: i \ 

>o VC I 

tf?rqqw *lC^: qa: l <<? « 

'* ^ 
|fa qi€w»t: b \ i ^ 


^wr{^^im: wmm: q^*?tf^a: i 
gqf: q¥siqii5r^ sna^f^r: m qi^: 8 n 

ffa ^ n ^ 

/ - ^ f - 

v gt5Tt I 

sisfl^: qqjna ^ ^aqq; li \'^ 8 

o^. V 

^ a V B v:^ AH n» 

frsEPWsnq qr^r^^: i 

irsqiTlf^^lSTt 1^qq1^: I 

^^q: q^ STTH qt^^a 8 \\ 8 

q«qqrfq?I«l: B ^ fl ^\ ■ X'^T ^ 


J 




wqma: g:^: qq ^ I 

C\ 

qfq^tqr^q: fqrcqm:qir^ =q atq^ ii 8 
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SVARAMtLAKALANIDHI 
. Chapter I 

PREFACE 

Bemdution 

I. May Nirayana protect us all—Narayana, whose unrival¬ 
led wealth consisted in Sri-raga, that is, in his love for Lakshmi; 
whose form is sublime and beautiful; who is surrounded by devo¬ 
ted experts in the matter of Svara, Sruti, Grama, Style, and so 
forth; who is a lover of the Theatre; who delights in the eternal 
rhythm; who is himself Nadabrahmam ; and whose body is full 
of decorations. 


Rama Rdjds Pedigree 

2. Formerly, the ancient Brahma, appeared from amidst the 
Lotus that emanated from the navel of Vishnu, just as the essence 
of music did from Sima Veda or the philosophy from Vedinta 
Sastra. 

3-4. To this Brahma, was born Athri from whose eyes was, 
again, born the Moon, who was a friend of the Devas and by 
virtue of whose rays the waters of all the rivers are of help to the 
ocean (by flowing into it); and who forms one of the eyes of 
Vishnu in whose belly the earth exists, and also who showed it to 
the world that he (moon) invariably lenables the irreproachable 
ocean, which is full of shining corals, to more and more swell and 
flow, by dint of the law of causation. 

5. To this Moon, then, was born a son named Budha; to 
Budha was born Pururava; and to Pururava was bom the virtuous 
Ayu. It was, again, to the dynasty of this Ayu that Yayathi’s 
father, Nahusha, as well as Bharata and others, belonged. 

6. As an ornament to the family of those mentioned above, 
was born Sri Rar^a Raja, who surpassed Kubera in point of 
wealth, who enjoyed the contented earth (that is, whose subjects 
led a contented life); and who, by dint of his good conduct, 
attained the status of RSjarshi. 

7. Thimm^bika was Sri Ranga Rija’s wife; and she 
was the embodiment of all the good qualities of the virtuous 

15 
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women—chaste, illustrious, modest, unjealous, clever, truthful, 

and happy. ^ ^ 

8 . To Sri Ranga Raja and his Queen Thimmambika was 

bom, as a result of their penance, Rama Raja, the king of 
all kings. 


Rama Raja’s Father-in-law and his two Brothers 

Krishna Raya gave his daughter in marriage to this Rama 
Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the parenthood of 
daughters. 

9. Rama Raja had two royal brothers, the well-known 
Thimmaraja and Sri Venkatadri, just as Dharmaputra of unblem¬ 
ished conduct, had two of his noble brothers, Bhima and Arjuna 
of dreadful arms. 


Rama Raja’s Devotion and Prowess 

10. Inasmuch as Rama Raja’s arms were powerful enough 
to conquer even Adis^sha, there was nothing marvellous in his 
ruling the earth. But the real wonder lay in the fact that his 
mind, atomic though, was able to bear the foremost God of the 
world. Lord Sesh§.chala. 

11. With only a sword in hand, Rama Raja set out from 
VidyS-pura, accompanied by his two brothers; met at Guthigiri 
the helpless king, named Sadasiva; defeated all the traitorous and 
inimical princes; placed the said Sadasiva on the auspicious 
Carnatic Throne, as Vishnu had done Dhruva; and thereby 
became all the more famous. 

12. And, having got the same energies as actuated Dadhichi, 
Radheya {Karnd)y Sibi, Jimuthavahana (Indrd), aiid others into 
noble action and having thereby acquired wide fame, he (the king) 
grew, in this world, more and more strong. 

13. With his two brothers never leaving his two sides, he— 
who was, as it were, an avatar of Rama—shone in the earth, day 
and night, just as Meru shone with its (never-leaving) Sun and 
Moon. 

14. Having defeated in battle all the Persians and thrown, 
forcibly into the air, the raiments of their rotten fame, he adorned 
the Girls of Directions with the silken garment of his (own so^d) 
fame. 
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Rama Rdjc^s Palace and his Enjoyment therein 

15. Having noted that the palace, called RatnaMta and 
built under the guidance of the noble Ramamatya, beat, in point 
of beauty, even the palace of Indra; Rama Raja became lost in 
wonder and joy. 

16. People declared this palace to be another M6ru ; inas¬ 
much as both of them had a variety of lustrous flamingos, were 
so strongly built as to last for ever, and were also provided with 
many an Indra-Sabha-like Hall and many a Play-Ground. 

17. The splendour of the flags of the palace, which were 
moved by gentle breezes, looked—^by coming in contact with the 
branches of the Mandara trees—^like a circular dance of the celes¬ 
tial nymphs wandering in the grove.' 

18. The unmarried girls, residing in that palace, proceeded 
to celebrate the marriage of their several pairs of dolls by placing 
their (the dolls’) feet on the fringe of the stone-like disc of the 
full moon. 

19. It was in this palace that Rtma R 4 ja, surrounded by 
experts and Sesha-like musicians, spent his time with joy. 

20-21-22. And he (the king) gave Ear-omaments to R§,m^- 
matya, after having heard the Prabhandas composed by him and 
sung, in the assembly, by Vainikas accompanied by the accurate 
vocal music of his pupils——Prabhandas, technically known as 
£la, Ragakadamba, Mathrika, thirty-two Sudakas, the well-known 
Panchathalesvaras, Sriranga, Dvipada, Svaranka, Srivil^sa, the 
thirty illuminating, elaborate, and very valuable Prabhandas, the 
sixteen interesting Dhruvas, the forty-six Salagasudas written in 
majestic style, Pancharatnas containing twenty R^as, and other 
works, such as Gita, Alankara, and Alapana with letters sounded. 

VenhatddrUs Request to Rama Raja 

23. When, in the assembly, Rama Raja was enjoying the 
pleasure of (hearing, or making, or even helping to make) musical 
compositions; Sri VenkatMri, the lion of kings, availed himself 
of a favourable opportunity and addressed the king with all humi¬ 
lity thus :— 

24. * The Science of Music has, both in theory and practice, 
liegenerated into conflicting views. Let Ramamantri (RSmimStya) 
reconcile, by your word of command, all (the conflictii^ view^) 
and write a (new) science.’ 
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Rdma Raja's Requisition to Rdmdmdtya 

25. Then, Rama Raja, King of Snrangam, addressed RSma- 
m3.tya, who was seated in the vicinity of the king and who had 

studied the secret of the art of Music, thus : 

26. ‘ In this world, some know only the theory of music, 
while others know only its practice ; as for the person who knows 
both of them, I have not come across anybody else than you. 

27. * Inasmuch as the learned Kallapadesika, who was as 
famous in music as Dathila, is your grand-father, that traditional 

lore of music palpitates in your pulse. 

28. * In the science of music, conflicting views have indeed 
arisen. Bring to a focus all their salient features and write an 
interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its theory and 
practice. 

29. ‘Just as, in former times, Patanjali evolved, with his 
knowledge of Panini’s works, the science of words ; you had better 
standardise, and thereby facilitate, the study of Svaras, in confor¬ 
mity with the views of Bharata and others.’ 

Rdma Raja's Encouragement to Rdmdmdtya 

30. Saying * let this please your heart,’ Rama Ri.ja gave 
R§,m§.matya the camphor-smelling betels. While, Ramamantri 
received them and, having thereby agreed to comply with the 
king’s command, contemplated (about the new book). 

31. The king (meanwhile) granted to me a chief fort in the 
principality of Kondavita and also made me the Overlord of an 
estate washed by the eastern sea. 

' 32. On the strength of this royal grant, Ramamatya caused 
many agrahdrds to be built and thereby gave shelter to many a 
Brahmin, by whose blessings he obtained boundless popularity. 

33. As though it were only a gemmed garland, he (the king) 
gave me, again, the Overlordship of the non-western {i. e. eastern) 
ocean, along with the town of Jeloorisimmasana and thereby made 
me equal in rank to the king himself. 

Rdmdmdty(£ s Project^ in gratitude ^' of SvaramllakaM,nidhi 

34. Inasmuch as the king graciously gave me magnificent 
presents from day to day, 1—now made equal in rank to the king 
and able to please him—am a little anxious to return the good 
office of the king and also be of some service to the world at large. 
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35. Ere long, I shall write Svaram^lakcddnidhiy dedicate it 
to the king and discharge my debt of deep gratitude to him. 

36. Having thus resolved, I—Ramamantri, an able leader in 
the accomplishment of Sangithasahithya—undertake to speak 
about it, that is, relate the contents thereof. 

Contents 

37 ~ 3 ^* this Svctvainelcikal&nidhiy written by Ramamatya, 
there are five chapters, namely. Preface^ Svara, Vina, M$la, and 
Rdga. 

39—40—41* After the chapter on Preface, the following are 
expounded by Ramamantri, in conformity with the theory and 
practice of music. In the second chapter on Svarax —The value 
of music, the difference between Gandharva and Gfina, Regjisters 
of voice, Srutis, Sudha-Vikritha svaras and their nomenclatures. 

41-42—43. In the third chapter on Vina, a good exposition 
has been made of—the value of Vina, the method tuning it, 
the standardization of Sudha-Vikritha svhras; and the three kinds 
of Vina, namely, Sudha MHa, Madkya Mila, and Achyutkor 
rafendra Mila. 

44 '" 45 * fourth chapter on Milas, twenty Melas and 

the Mela-derived Ragas are discussed. And their nomenclatures 
too are severally given. As an alternative, only fifteen Melas are 
recognized ; but, in the main, there are twenty M€las. 

46-47. In the fifth chapter, which is the chief one in this 
work, the three kinds of RSgas into Superior, Middling-a.nd Inferior 
are discussed; as also their special characteristics. These are the 
contents of the book. 


Chapter II 
SVARA 

The Origin and Value of Music 

1-6. Brahma got this music from S^ma V^a. While the 
all-knowing Siva, Parvati’s Lord, is pleased with the Vocal Music; 
the eternal Krishna, the Lord of the Gopis, is an^nable to the 
music of the Flute. While, again, Brahma is fond of the SSman 
Chant; Saraswathi is desirous of the Vina. Why should tl»sre 
be—indeed, need there be—any mention at all of the music.al 
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tastes of the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, the Devas, the Rakshasas 
and the Human Beings ? Further, children who are ignorant of 
the sensual enjoyment and crying in a cradle, become ecstatic, 
oa drinking the milk of music. And again, beasts and their 
young ones, roaming in the forest with grass for their food, yearn 
for the hunter’s music; and when they hear it, mark! they give up 
their lives for it. Even the venomous serpent is rejoiced with 
hearing music. Who, then, can adequately describe the peculiar 
virtues of the art of music? 

Mttsic and its two kinds 

A group of Svaras capable of ravishing the ear constitutes 
music. ■ 

7-8-9. And it is said to be of two '\dxA%-^Gdndkarva and 
Gdna. That kind of music is called Gdndharva^ which has been, 
from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas and which 
surely leads to Moksha. Again, that kind of music is called 
*Gana’, which is composed by Vdggiyakdras (that is, by those 
who are capable of composing as well as singing) in Desi Ragas 
and in conformity with the recognised rules and which is also 
pleasing to the people. The Gdndkarva Music is ever employed 
in conformity with the (inflexible) rules of the theory. 

The Principle of Takskya 

lo-ii-ia. But if the violation of those theoretical rules, 
inflexible though, do not lead to any absurdity; and if, again, the 
contravention of any of the rules of practice does not give pleasure, 
but jars, to the ear; then, the prttctice of music shall be preferred 
to its theory. Hence, the Gdna Music prevails in this world in 
conformity with the rules of practice. Indeed, its chief thing has 
been all along the principle of Lakskya and never the inflexible 
theoretical rules. 

X2 to 17. In his chapter on Instruments^ Sharngasuri, who 
was well-versed in all the music-lore, argued that the practice of 

music was more important than its theory, thus:_* The learned 

men are of opinion that the chief thing of the whole (Desi) music 
is the Lakshya or practical side it, that the practice of any 
science is more important than its theory and that, in case of any 
dii^rence^ between the two, there ^ems to be no other way-out 
than readjusting the science with the art Since the laws cd 
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Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, and so forth are within the scope of the 
musical science and since the arrangement of the other Svaras 
(such as Apanytsa), stands on the principle of Laksbya, without 
however doing any kind of injustice to the science; ShSmgadgv 
Suri determined, in all the Desi Ragas, the method of how to 
remove the differences between the theory and practice of music.’ 
Inasmuch as the same Sharngadev clearly stated the broad prin¬ 
ciples of the Gdxa Music, I shall also follow suit, make the 
‘ Principle of Lakshya ’ the chief thing in my book and proceed 
to describe its characteristics. Thus the whole music seems to 
fall into the two divisions spoken of. 

Sound 

18-19. The soul, desirous of speaking out its intention, 
excites the mind; and the mind operates on the vital heat of the 
body by setting the air in motion; and the air, remaining in the 
Brahmagranthi (?), rises up and produces * Sound,’ through the 
navel, the heart, the neck, the head, and the face. 

Registers 

20-21. The sound, thus defined, falls into five divisions— 
very subthy subtle, developed, undeveloped, and artificial. But, for 
all practical purposes, there are only three kinds of sound, called 
Registers —^ Mcmdra^ in the chest, * Madkya* in the neck, and 
^Tkdraf in the head; each succeeding register being doubly louder 
than its preceding one. 

Srutis 

22-24. This sound (of each of the three registers) stands 
divided into twenty-two Srutis, all within the limits of audibility. 
And the Nadis, connected in the chest with the higher N 2 ,di, are' 
also twenty-two. Those Srutis, impinged by the air across those 
Ncidis, rise up progressively in pitch. So is the case with those 
of the neck as well as with those of the head. The Srutis are 
thus twenty-two in number. 

Svaras 

24-25. From the Srutis arose the seven Svaras—Shadja, 
Rish^ha, Gindhara, Madbyama, Panchama, Dhaivatha, and 
Nishada. And their respective s3mibols are— Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Pa, Dha, Ni* 
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26. That is called Svara, which is by itself pleasing to the 
ear and the mind; which permeates the Srntis; and which is 
tender and harmonic. 

27. The signihcance of this statement is better explained 
in terms of the Vina. 

Allocation of the seven Soar as 

27-30. The Svaras arise from the Srutis in such a manner 
that Shadja takes the fourth Sruti of the Vina; Rishabha, the 
seventh; GandhS.ra, the ninth; Madhyama, the thirteenth; 
Panchama, the seventeenth; Dhaivatha, the twentieth; and 
Nishada, the twenty-second. Gandhara and Nishada take each 
two Srutis; Rishabha and Dhaivatha take each three Srutis ; 
while, Shadja, Madhyama, and Panchama take each four Srutis. 

An Objection 

30- 31. Be the above allocation, namely, of giving Shadja 
four Sruthis and so forth, what it may; how are the three Srutis 
preceding the fourth accounted for? 

An Answer to the Objection 

31- 32. We shall answer : The fourth Sruti. anticipates as 
a matter of fact all its preceding Srutis and means and includes 
them. Thus, it is settled that, as regards Srutis, every succeed¬ 
ing one anticipates all that precede it and means and includes 
them. 

Sudha-Vikritha Svaras 

32- 33- These seven Svaras,* beginning with Shadja, are 
called Stedha Svaras. While, the Vikritha Svaras are also seven. 
In all, there are fourteen Svaras—Sudha and Vikritha. 

A Second Objection 

33“34- How is it that you have given only seven Vikritha 
Svaras, while ShSrngadev mentioned, in his Ratndkara^ so many 
as twelvet 

An Answer to the Second Objection 

34—38« It is true that, from the theoretical point of view, the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, in actual practice, there 


* As indicated in verses 27 to 30. 
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are only seven Vikritha-Svaras, as being diiBferent from the seven 
Sudha-Svaras. If the basic notes are left out, there does 
arise a difference in sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha- 
Svaras. But if they (the basic notes) are retained, the said 
dififesence disappears in practice, though not in theory, by the 
process of taking the preceding—but not the next preceding— 
Srutis. I shall tell you how. 

How the 12 Vikritka Svaras became 7 

38-42. Achyutha Shadja does not differ from Sudha 
Shadja; nor does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha 
"Madhyama. Vikritha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha 
Rishabha; nor does Vikritha Dbaivatha differ from Sudha 
Dhaivatha. Vikritha Panchama, which is taken from Madhya- 
masruti, does not surely differ from the three-Srutied Vikritha 
Panchama. Hence, under the category of the above-mentioned 
fourteen (Sudha-Vikritha) Svaras, no separate mention was made 
by me of these five Svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a 
merger. 

Seven Vikritha Svaras 

42-44. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritha-Svaras by 
mentioning their names and also state their characteristics. The 
names are— 

(1) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sadharana Gandhara 

(5) Anthara Gandhara 

(6) Kaisiki Nishada 

and (7) Kakali Nishida 

Their Charcuteristics 

44-49. ‘ Chyutha Shadja ’ is the name given to that Shadja 

which gives up its own fourth Sruti and takes the third one. 
The same rule equally applies to ‘ Chyutha Madhyama ’ and 
‘ Chyutha Panchama’. When Sudha Madhyama takes the first 
Gandhara Sruti, it is called ‘SMharana Gandhara’; but when 
the same Sudha Madhyama takes the second Gandhara Sruti, it 
goes by the name of ‘Anthara Gandhara.’ When, again, Sudha 
16 
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Shadja takes the first Nishada Sruti, it is called by expert 
musicians ‘Kaisiki Nishada’; but when it takes the second 
Nishada Sruti, it goes by the name of ‘ Kakali Nishada Thus, 
the seven (Vikritha Svaras) have been described. 

Another Nomenclature 

49-57. In fulfilment of a usage, I shall now mention a few 
different nomenclatures to some of these fourteen Svaras obtain¬ 
ing elsewhere. On account of its identity with Nishada, Chyutha 
Shadja is also called Chyutha Shadja Nishada. On account of 
its identity with iGandhara, Chyutha Madhyama is also called by 
me Chyutha Madhyama Gdndhdra. On account of its identity with 
Madhyama, Chyutha Panchama is also called by me Chyutha 
Panchama Madhyama. Inasmuch as Rishabha is, in practice, 
known to identify itself with Sudha GandhSra ; the latter (Sudha 
Gandhara) is called by me Panchasruti Rishahha. When, how¬ 
ever, Rishabha identifies itself with Ssldharana Gandhara; that 
Sadhirana GtndhSra is, in practice, 'a\s,ocd\\!t^ShatsrutiRishabha. 
Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself with Sudha Nishtda, 
that Sudha Nishada is called Panchasruti Dhaivatha ; but when it 
identifies itself with Kaisiki Nishada, that Kaisiki Nishada is 
called Shatsruti Dhaivatha. 

Recapitulation 

57“65* For the better understanding of the chapters on 
Riga and Mela, that are going to be related, the above-mentioned 
Svaras are herein duly recapitulated. The seven Sudha Svaras 
are to be known, in order, thus :—Sudha Shadja, Sudha Rishabha, 
Sudha Gandhara, Sudha Madhyama, Sudha Panchama, Sudha 
Dhaivatha, and Sudha Nishada. The seven Vikritha Svaras are 
declared to be:—Chyutha Shadja Nishada, Chyutha Madhyama 
Gtndhara, Chyutha Panchama Madhyama, Sadharana Gandhara, 
Anthara Gandhara, Kaisiki Nishada and Kakali Nishada. Sudha 
Gandhara is known as Panchasruti Rishabha, while S^dharana 
Gandhara is known as Shatsruti Rishabha. In some places, 
^dther view obtains in regard to the association of Ragas accord- 
Gana Music. Sudha Nishada is known as Panchasruti 
^Faivatha, while Kaisiki Nishada is known as Shatsruti 
Dhaivatha. These fourteen Svaras occur in every Raga; while, 
now and then, the seven Svaras have, in some places, more than 
three registers. 
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Chapter III 
VINA 

1- 2. The Svaras having been explained, an account of how 
• the M€las and Ragas are formed, is given. Since that account 

can be clearly expounded only with the help of the Vina, I shall 
now describe the Vina in conformity with the theory and practice ' 
of music. 

Its Construction mid Importance 

2- 4. Danda (or the Cross-Bar of the Vina) is Sambu; 
Thanthri (or the Wire) is Uma; Kakubha (or the Piece of Wood at 
its end) is Kamalapati; Pathrika (or the Metallic piece for the 
wires to run over) is Lakshmi; Thumba (or the Gourd attached to 
the Cross-Bar) is Brahma; and Nabhi (or the Round piece of 
metal which connects the gourd with the cross-bar) is Saraswathi. 
Ddraka (or the strings used for fastening the wires) is V^suki; 
Jiva (or Bits of cotton or woollen or even silken threads used for 
refining the sound) is the Moon; and Sdrikas (or the Metallic frets 
placed over the cross-bar) form the Sun. Hence, Vina is the 
embodiment of all the gods and is therefore very auspicious. 

4—6. It is capable of purifying the wicked persons that com¬ 
mitted the sin of murdering the Brahmins and is also capable of 
giving, at mere touch or sight, Svarga and Apavarga (that is, 
temporary enjoyment and eternal bliss). Since, thus, the expert 
musicians and Munis, like Bharata and others, praised the Vina, 

I am also of opinion that the Vina is really praiseworthy. 

6-11. This (Vina) is verily a means of procuring (the four 
Objects of Life, namely), Dharma, Artha, Kama and M6ksha. It 
procures Dharma (or Righteousness), inasmuch as it is laid down 
in the Vedas that, in connection with the Horse-Sacrifice, * two 
Brahmins should play on the Vina (in concert with a third Brah¬ 
min singing) ’. It procures Artha (or Wealth), inasmuch as the 
Vainikas obtain their expected money from the kings who are 
enamoured of the Vina. The Vedas declare that ‘ women love 
the musicians’; and hence the Vina procures Kama, Yagnavalkjra 
praised the Vina thus : ‘ WhoeV^rfeid"W^t*®~ 5 ®^ts of Vina- 

play, whoever is an adept in the malterVof Srufis- ifid lathis, and 
whoever is well-versed in Thila easifj^does he §et ii^ the way 
of Jkfbhsha^* I 
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Tfie Name of the Vina and its Kinds 

11-17. That Vina is called RUDRA VINA; for Rudra 
(Siva) is fond of it. It is, in practice, found to be of three kinds, 
namely, (i) Sudha Mela Vina, (2) Madhya Mela Vina and 
(3) Achyutharajendra Mela Vina. Each of these three kinds "falls 
into two varieties, namely, (i) Sarvaraga Mela Vina and (ii) fika- 
r&ga Mela Vina. That Vina is called Sarvaraga Mila Vhia^ the 
frets of which are fixed and, yet, made to produce all the Ragas 
in all the registers. While, it is called ^kardga Mela Vina^ the 
frets of which are moved or changed, every time a Raga is chang¬ 
ed. A third variety in Madhya Mela Vina is suggested thus :— 

‘ Leave the first three wires of the Madhya Mela Vina and take 
up the fourth wire of Shadja ; and, on this fourth wire, make use 
of all the frets in all the three registers.’ Since this (suggested) 
variety is already comprised or implied in Madhya Mela Vina, no 
separate mention of it has been made. 

The Charaeteristics of the various kinds of Rudra Vina 
(a) Sudha Mela Vina 

18-20. The characteristics of these three kinds of the Vina, 
namely, Sudha Mela, Madhya Mela, and Achyutharajendra MSla, 
are (now) described from the standpoint of practice. First, the 
characteristics of Sudha Mela Vina are dealt with. Let four 
metallic wires be fastened on the upper part of the Vina, construc¬ 
ted by a clever mechanic who knows his business well. Below, 
but near (the four wires) and on the right-hand side, let three 
wires be fastened. 

21-23. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on these 
seven wires is (now) told. Of the four upper wires, the first—on 
the left-hand side—may be named Anumandra Shadja; the second, 
Anumandra Panchama; the third, Mandra Shadja; and the 
fourth, Mandra Madhyama. 

24—26. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on the 
three lower wires is (then) told. The first (of the three lower 
wires) is of the same Sruti as Madhya Shadja (that is, produces 
Madhya Shadja) ; the second, Mandra Panchama ; and the third, 
Mandra Shadja. These three side-wires are called ‘ Srutis.’ 

26-31. Then, the arrangement of the Frets is described in 
conformity with the views of the Vainikas. On the first 
Anumandra .S«-wire, should be placed frets Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
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SO that they may produce respectively the following Svaras 
Sudha Ri^ Sudha G-oj, S§.dh§rana Get, Chyuthamadhyama Ga^ 
Sudha Ma, and Chyuthapanchama Ma. 

31-34. We shall consider what Svaras these six frets 
on the other three (upper) wires. On the second wire^ 
called ^numandra Panchama, the same six frets produce respec” 
tively the following Svaras Sudha Dha, Sudha Ni, Kaisiki Ni, 
Chyuthashadja Ni, Sudha Sa, and Sudha Ri. 

35-36- The two Svaras, namely, Sudha Sa and Sudha Ri 
produced on the second wire, occur again on the third wire, in 
Mandra, and are therefore of no use on the second wire. The 
Anumandra Svaras have been described; now, I shall deal with 
the Mandra Svaras. 

37-39- The Svaras, which the same six frets produce on 
the third Mandra 3ia-wire, are, as in the case of Anumandra 
Sa wire, as follows :~Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga^ Sadhdrana Ga, Chyu¬ 
thamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, and Chyuthapanchama Ma. 

39-40. Since Sudha Ma and Chyuthapanchama Ma occur, 
again, on the fourth wire, they are of no use on the third wire. 

41—43- The Svaras, which the same six frets produce on the 
fourth Mandra Ma-^ixo:, areChyuthapanchama Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Sudha Dha, Sudha Ni, Kaisiki Ni, and Chyuthashadja Ni, 
These are considered to be MaTidra-Svaras. 

43-44. In this manner, all the Anumandra-and-Mandra- 
Svaras are duly produced by the said six frets on the said four 
wires. 


Svayambhus 

44-62. The following Svaras are Svayambkus, that is, those 
of natural creation and not of man’s making. The method of 
determining their values is now explained. It is agreed on all 
hands that the two Svaras between which there is an interval of 
twelve or eight Sruthis are Samvddis to each other. This point 
has been well explained in Ratndkara. Another method of 
determining the values of Svayambhus is as follows:—The Mandra 
Sudha Pa, produced on the fourth wire by the second fret, is 
called S vayambhu. Hence all the Svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the second fret are Svayambhus and cannot be otherwise. 
Inasmuch as the Anumandra Sudha Ni, produced on the second 
wire by the second fret, is of the same value as the Mandra Sudha 
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iW, produced on the fourth wire by the fourth fret; all the Svaras, 
produced (on all the four wires) by the fourth fret are determined 
to be Svayambhus; and they cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch, 
again, as the Anumandra Chyuthashadja iW, produced on the 
second wire by the fourth fret, is of the same value as the Marsdra 
Chyuthashadja iW, produced on the fourth wire by the sixth fret; 
all the Svaras produced (on all the four wires) by the sixth fret 
are determined to be Svayambhus ; and they cannot truly be other¬ 
wise. The Sa-Ma Svaras, produced (on the first three wires) 
by the fifth fret, are all Svayambhus. Inasmuch, again, as the 
Mandra Kaisiki Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the fifth fret, 
is of the same value as the Anumandra Kaisiki iW, produced on 
the second wire by the third fret; all the Svaras, produced (on all 
the wires) by the third fret are Svayambhus. Inasmuch, further 
again, as the Mandra Sudha Dka^ produced on the fourth wire by 
the third fret, is of the same value as the Anumandra Sudha Dha, 
produced on the second wire by the first fret; all the Svaras have 
been shewn to be of definitely determined values. In this manner 
Ram§.matya determined the values of all the Svaras produced on 
all the four wires by all the six frets. 

62-64. Iii tlie same manner, suitable frets were fixed by 
learned men in the other registers also, such as, Madhyathira and 
Anuthara. The Svaras, produced on the frets of the-Madhya 
Register and above are agreeable and therefore accepted in 
practice, only if they are produced on the fourth wire but not on 
the other three wires. 

64-72. While all the hitherto-discussed Svaras have been 
fourteen in number, the theory of twelve Svaras will now be 
explained, without any confusion. First, the question as to why 
a couple of frets was not fixed to produce Kakali Ni and Anthara 
Ga may be taken up. If two frets were fixed to produce KSkali 
Ni and Anthara Ga^ the resulting sound is a disagreeable beat; 
and hence the absence of the two frets to produce those two 
Svar^. How then can they be otherwise produced ? The 
learned musicians are of opinion that Kakali Ni can be produced, 
in a way, even by the Chyutha Madhyama 6^^-fret. In fact, all 
the Ri,gas, in which Kakali Ni and Anthara Ga play any part, may 
likewise be sung. Some practical musicians consider Chyutha- 
madhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni as the representatives 
respectively of Anthara G^ and Kakali Ni^ on account of the very 
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small difference in sound between them. Thus has Sharngadev 
expressed himself agreeably that Kakali iVz and Anthara Ga are 
of occasional use. This is the view of the practical musicians 
regarding the characteristics of Sudha Mela Vina. 

(Jf) MadhyamUa. Vina 

73-76. The characteristics of Madhyamela Vina are herein 
clearly given. If the first wire of the Sudha Mela Vina produces 
Anumandra Pa ; the second wire, Mandra Sa ; the third wire, 
Mandra Pa\ and the fourth wire, Madhya Sa\ then, Madhya- 
Mela-Vina is the result. As for the three side-wires, their 
arrangement should be such as to produce the same sound as the 
upper-wires, 

(r) Achyuthardja Mela Vina 

77-78. Then, the Achyutha Bhupala Mela Vina is describ¬ 
ed. If the fourth upper wire of the Sudha Mela Vina produces 
Mandra Pa and the other three upper wires produce the same 
Svaras, as in the case of Sudha Mela Vina; then, Achyuthamaha.- 
raja Mela Vina is declared by me to be the result. As for the 
side-wires, an additional Madhya P^-wire should be tacked on. 

Chapter IV 
m:6la 

1-2. Having thus explained the characteristics of the three 
kinds of the Vhia,, I shall duly proceed to speak about the 
MSlaSy which cause their respective Rdgas to be formed and 
which are distinguished by Raga-names, coined after the fiishion 
of the languages prevailing in various provinces. 

The Name of the first Mila 

3. I shall first specify the names of the Melas and then 
explain their characteristics. Of all the Melas, MUKHARI is 
the first. 

Tke Names of other Milas 

4-9. Other Melas are as follows:—Milavagowla, SrirSga, 
Saranganita, Hindola, Sudharimakri5ra, Desakshi, Kannadagowla, 
Sudhanati, Ahari, Nadar§.makriya, Sudhavarali, Rithigowla, 
Vasanthabhairavi, Kedaragowla, Hejujji, Samavarali, Revagupthi, 
Samahtha, and- KUmbhoji. Thus, there are twenty Melas, 
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The Cha-yacteyistics of the twenty Milas 

9-10. And their characteristics are explained thus :— 

(i) Mukhdri 

The Mela of ‘ Mukhaxi ’ consists of seven Sudlia svaras. 
According to the learned Sharngadev, Mukhari and a few Grama- 
R^gas are deemed to be Sudha. 

(2) Mdlavagowla 

11-12. Ramatnatya characterises, with the approval of 
those that are well-versed in, Raga (-Lakshana), the Mela of 
‘ Malavagowla ’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, 
Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ Sudha Dha^ 
Chyuthamadhyama Ga^ and Chyuthashadja Ni. 

13-15* Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Malavagowla); and they are :—Malavagowla, 
Lalitha, Bowli, Sourashtra, Gurjari, Mechabowli, Palamanjari, 
Gundakri, Sinduramakri, Chayagowla, Kuranji, Kannadabangala, 
Mangalakaisika, and Malhari. 

(3) Srirdga 

16—17. The Mela of ‘ Sriraga ’ consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Sadharana Ga^ 
Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ Panchasruti Dha^ and Kaisiki ‘ N't 

18-20. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this M§la (of Sriraga) ; and they are :—Sriraga, Bhairavi, 
Gowli, Danyasi, Sudhabhairavi, Velavali, Malavasri, -Sankara- 
bharana, Andoli, Devagandhari, and Madhyami-di. These and a 
few others also are derived from this Mela. 

(4) Sdrangandta 

20-22. Ramamatya characterises the Mela of ‘ Saranga- 
nata ’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa^ 
Panchasruti Ri^ Chyuthamadhyama Ga^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ 
Panchasruti Dha^ and Chyuthashadja Ni. 

22—24. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Saranganata) ; and they are :—SHranganata, 
Saveri, S§.rangabhairavi, Natanaxayani, Sudhavasantha, Poorva- 
gowla, Kunthalavarali, Bhinnashadja, and NarSyani. These and 
a few others also are derived from this Mela. 
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(5) Hinddla 

25. The characteristics of Sriraga are equally applicable to 
this M^la of * Hindola’; and the only exception is (that instead of 
Panchasruti Dka of the former) Sudha Dha is used (in the latter). 

26— 27. I now enumerate some of the P^gas derived from 
this Mela (of Hinddla); and they are :—-Hindola, Margahindola, 
and Bhupala and also a few others. 

(6) Sudhardmakriya 

27- 28. The Mela of ‘ Sudhar 3 ,makriya ’ consists of these 
seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sct^ Sudha Ri^ Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga^ Chyuthapanchama Mu^ Sudha Pa^ Sudha Dha apd Chyutha- 
shadja Ni. 

29 ~ 3 ®* Then do I enumerate some of the R^as derived 
from this Mek (of Sudharamakriya) ; and they are:—Sudharama- 
kriya, Pi.di, Ardradesi, and Dipaka, and also a few others. 

(7) Disdkshi 

30-32. The learned Ramamatya characterises the Mela of 
* Desakshi ’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha 
Sa^ Shadsruthi Ri^ Chyuthamadhyama Ga^ Sudha Ma, Sudha 
Pa^ Panchasruti Dha^ and Chyuthashadja Ni, Desakshi and 
other Ragas are, here and there, the derivatives of this Mela (of 
Desakshi). 

(8) Kannadagowla 

33~34- As between the characteristics of Desakshi and 
Kannadagowla, there is one point of difference, namely, the latter 
(Kannadagowla) has Kaisiki Ni, as practised by the experts 
(instead of Chyuthashadja Ni of Desakshi). 

34-36. I now enumerate some of the Ragas, derived from 
this Mela (of Kannadagowla); and they are:—Kannadagowla, 
Ghantarava, Sudhabangala, Chilyanata, Thurushkathddi, Naga- 
dhvani, and Devakriya and a few others. 

(9) SudhandH 

37-38. The Mela of * Sudhanati ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha 6!®, Shadsruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha 
Ma, Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Sudhanati 
and other Ragas are the derivatives 6f this MSla (of Sudhanati). 

17 
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(lo) Ahari 

39-40. The Mela of ‘Ahari’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa.^ Panchasruti Ri^ Sadhtrana Sudha Ma^ 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Chyuthashadja^uV^. Ahari and other 
RSgas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Ahari). 

(ii) Nadaramakriya 

41-42. The Mela of ‘ Nadaramakriya ’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, SadhSrana Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha DJia, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Nadaramakriya 
and other Ragas are the derivatives, here and there, of this Mela 
(of Nadaramakriya). 

(12) Sudhavardli 

43-45. The Mela of ‘ Sudhavarali ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Chyuthapanchama Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni, Sudhavarali 
and other R^as are, in different provinces, the derivatives of 
this Mela (of Sudhavarali). 

(13) Rithigowla 

45—47. The Mela of ‘ Rithigowla ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Ni. ' Rithigowla and other 
Ragas are, according to the views of the musicians, the deriva¬ 
tives of this Mela (of Rithigowla). 

(14) Vasanthaihairavi 

47-49. The Mela of ‘ Vasanthahhairavi ’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, 
Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Kaisiki Ni. A few 
R§.gas, such as Vasanthahhairavi and Soma, are deemed to be 
the derivatives of this Mela (of Vasanthahhairavi). 

(15) Kiddragowla 

49”5i* The Mela of ‘ Kedaragowla ’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja 
Ni. Kedfiragowla, N^rayanagowla and a few other Ragas are the 
derivatives of this Mela (of KSdaragowla). 
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Nota Bene 

52. Having discussed the (above-mentioned) fifteen M61as, 
wherefrom Anthara Ga and K^ali Ni were excluded; we shall 
(now proceed to) deal with the (following) five MSlas wherein 
Anthara Ga and K^ali Ni will be included. 

(16) Hijujji —I 

53“55‘ ’The Mela of ‘ Hejujji ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Anthara Ga^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha 
Pa^ Sudha Dha, and Kakali Ni. Hijujji (Hejujji) and other 
Ragas and a few GrSma-R^as too are the derivatives of this 
Mela (of Hejujji). This Mela of the Gindharva (or M^ga) type, 
which comes under the category of the five (special) Melas, has 
been approved of by Sharngadev, 

(17) Sdmavardli—2 

55-57. The Mela of * Samavarali ^ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa^ Sudha Ri^ Sudha Ga^ Sudha Ma^ Sudha Pa^ 
Sudha Dha.^ and Kakali Ni. SS.mavar§,li, Thondi, PurvavarSli, 
and a few GrSma-Ragas are, according to Sharngadev, who was 
well-versed in the M^rga-music, the derivatives of this Mela (of 
Samavarili). 

(18) Revagufthi—3 

58-59. The Mela of ‘ Revagupthi ’ consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga^ Sudha Ma^ 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Sudha Ni. Revagupthi and a few 
Sudha Ragas are mentioned by Sharngadev, in his Ratndkara, as 
derivatives of this Mela (of Revagupthi). 

(19) Sdihantka—4 

60- 61. The Mela of * Samantha ’ consists of these svar^, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Shadsruti Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dka, and Kakali Ni. Siinantha and other 
R§gas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Sarfiantha). 

(20) Kdmbkdji —5 

61- 62. The Mela of ‘Kambhoji’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Rt, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Kakali NL Kambhoji and 
other Ragas are the derivatives of Ijhis Mela (of Kambhdji). 
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A Controversy 

63-70. The characteristics of these twenty Melas have been, 
in the main, described. (As for the controversy that has arisen, 
namely, whether there are twenty or fifteen Melas)—I now 
proceed to state both the sides of the question, with the help'^f a 
Vina. If, on the one hand, Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni are taken 
into account; there surely arise twenty Melas. But if, on the 
other hand, Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni are 
deemed to represent Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni respectively; 
there arise only fifteen Melas. In the latter case, the remaining 
five Melas must be deemed to be implied in the fifteen. For, 
Hejujji is implied in Vasanthabhairavi; SSmavaraii, in Sudha- 
var^li; Revagupthi, in Bowli; Strhantha, in Kannadagowla ; and 
K§.mbh6ji, in Si,ranganata. If the (above-mentioned) theory of 
representation is accepted, there are only fifteen Melas from 
Mukhi.ri to Kedaragowla, both inclusive. 


Chapter V 
rAga 

I. All the Rtgas, derived from these MSlas, fall into three 
divisions, namely, Superiory Middlingy and Inferior, They will 
now be dealt with, in detail. 

f 

(i) Supervjr 

2—6. The following twenty Ragas are declared to be 
* Superior on account of their being free from any kind of 
mixture and also of their being suitable for use in singing, 
composition, elaboration, and for Tliya ; and those R^gas are :— 


1. 

Mukhari. 

11. 

Srir^a. 

2. 

SudhanSti. 

12. 

Katmadagrowla. 

3. 

Malavagowla. 

13. 

SSttiantha. 

4. 

Stidhavarali. 

14. 

D^sakshi. 

5. 

Gnrjari. 

15. 

Dhanyasi. 

6. 

Lalitha. 

16. 

Bowli. 

7. 

Sudharamakriya. 

17. 

Ahari. 

8. 

Sudhavasantha. 

18. 

Malbari. 

9. 

Bhairavi. 

19. 

M^lavasri. 

10. 

Hinddla. 

^d 20. 

S^rangan^ta. 
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(ii) Middling 


6-9. The following fifteen R 3 gas are called ‘ Middling *; 
and they are of little use or, if at all, used to sing fragmentary 
portions of songs. Those Ragas are:— 


1. KSdaragowIa. 

9. Padi. 

2. Kambbdji. 

10. Bbtipaia. 

3. EZannadabapgala. 

11. RSvagnpthi. 

4. Velavali. 

12. Gtmdakriya. 

5. Madbyamadi. 

13. HajuiJL 

6. Narayani. 

14. Vasantbabbairavi. 

7. Ritbigowla, 

and 15. Samavarali. 

8. Nadaramakriya. 



(iii) Inferior 

9-14, The following Rtgas are called * Inferior 


1. Sourashtira. 

2. MSchabowli. 

3. ChayEgowla. 

4. Kuranji. 

5. Sinduramakriya. 

6. Gowdi. 

7. Desi. 

8. Mangalakaisika. 

9. Porvagowla. 

10. SSmaraga. 

11. AndSli. 

12. Palamaiijari. 

13. SankarS.bharatik. 

14. Dfevagandhari. 

15. Dipaka. 

16. Natanarltyani. 

17. Sudbabbairavi. 


18. 

Bhinnasbadla. 

19. 

Rnntbalavarali. 

20. 

Sarangabbairavi. 

21. 

Sudbabangaia. 

22. 

Nigadbvani. 

23. 

Gbantarava. 

24. 

Margabinddla. 

25. 

Cbayanata. 

26. 

Devakriya. 

27. 

Narayani. 

28. 

Gowlaraga. 

29. 

Thodi. 

30. 

Varali. 

31. 

Thnmsbkatb6di. 

32. 

SavSri. 

and 33, 

ArdradSsl. 


15—16. These mixed RSgas which intervene between the 
superior and the middling ones—that is to say, these inferior 
Rigas—are plentiful but calculated only to dazzle (and not 
illumine) the masses. They are further unsuitable for composi¬ 
tions like Taya, Alapa, and Prabandha. Hence it is that the 
musicians do not countenance them. 


The Characteristics of the Rdgas 

17. All the Desi R^gas are those of Shadjagrima and have 
each its Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, Mandra, and so forth. Further, 
they ^11 into three divisions—Oudava, Shadava, and Sampuma. 
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18-20. Whether these D^i Ragas are used, as such, in all 
the (three kinds of) ragas or not, I shall now in conformity with 
the theory and practice of music, state a few of the characteristics 
of the twenty superior R§,gas which are free from any mixture, of 
the fifteen middling ones, as well as of the inferior ones. , 

(i) Superior-Sampurna—lo 

20- 21. That Raga is called Ndti^ which is Sampurna, which 
has Set for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung in the 
latter part of the day. 

21- 22, That Raga is called Vardliy which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

22- 23. That Raga, the wise men call Sdrangafzdld, which is 
Sampurna, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa and 
which is declared, by the wise men, to be sung in the latter part 
of the day. 

23“24. That Raga is called SudAardmakriya, which is Sam¬ 
purna, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which 
is sung after the noon. 

That Raga is called Mukkdri which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

25— 26. That Raga is called Bhairavi, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung 
in the latter part of the day. 

26— 27- That Raga is called jihari^ which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa, and which, according 
to the wise men, should be sung in the last watch of the day. 

27— 28. That Raga is called Sdmanthay which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung 
in the last watch of the day-time. 

28— 29. That Raga is called Kannadagowta^ which is Sam¬ 
purna, though, in ascent, it sometimes leaves Dha\ which has 
Ni for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa; which is specially liked by the 
people of Orissa ; and which is sung in the latter part of the day. 

30. That Raga is called DisdksM, which is Sampurna, 
^ough, in ascent, it leaves Ma and iW; which has for its 

ra,ha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung in the former part 
of the day. ^ 
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(2) Superior'Skddava—^ 

31. That R^a is called Bowlin Which is ShSdava, for it 
leaves Pa ; which has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, and NySsa; and 
which should be sung in the first half of the day. 

32- 33. That Raga is called Sudhavasantha^ which is Sh§dava, 
for it leaves Pa^ though, in descent, Pa is included; which has 
Sa for its Graha and Amsa; and which is sung in the fourth part 
of the day. 

33- 34. That Raga is called Mdlavasri, which leaves Ri 
(and is therefore Shadava); which has Sa for its Graha and Amsa; 
which may be sung at all times; and which is auspicious. 

34- 35. That Raga is called Gurjarir which is Shadava, for 
it leaves Pa^ which is sometimes retained in descent; which has 
Ri for its Graha, Amsa, and Nydsa; and which is sung by the 
musicians in the first watch of the day. 

36. That Raga is called Lcditka, which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Pa\ which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and NySsa; which 
is sung in the first watch of the day; and which is auspicious. 

(3) Superiot-Oudavo!—^ 

37. That Raga is called Hinddla^ which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ri and Dha\ which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa; which may be sung at all times; and which is 
auspicious. 

38. That Riga is called Mcdhdri^ which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ga and Ni\ which has Dfia for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa; and which is sung by the wise men at day-break. 

39. That Riga is called Dkanydsi, which is Oudava, for it 
generally leaves Ri and Dha ; which has Sa for its Graha, 
Amsa, and Nyisa; and which is sung by the wise men in the 

morning. 

40- 41. That Raga is called Malavagoivla, which is Oudava, 
for it leaves Ri and Pa^ though, at times they are retained; which 
has Ni for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyisa; which is sung in the 

evening; and which is the best of all fagas, 

41- 42. That Riga is called Srirdga, which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ga and Dha, though, at times, they are retained ; which 
has 5 'a for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyisa; which is sung m the 
evening; and which is the giver of all prosperity. 
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svaramjIl-akalAnidhi 
(i) Middling’Sampurna —8 

43. That Raga is called KM&ragowla, which is Sampurna ; 
wWch has Ni fordts Graha, Amsa, and Ny^sa; and which is sung 
by the wise men, in the fourth watch of the day-time. 

44. That Raga is called Nddardmakriya, which is Sampui^ia; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung 
in the fourth watch of the day. 

45. That Raga is called Kdmbhdju which is Sampurn^ 
though, in certain places, it leaves, in ascent, Ma and Ni\ which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung in the 

evening- 

46. That Raga is called Sdmavarcdi^ which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which may be 
sung at all times ; and which originated with the Sama Veda. 

47. That Raga is called RUkigowlat which is Sampurna, 

which has Ni for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which is sung m 
the evening ; and which is allied with Mukhiri. _ 

48. That Raga is called Hijujji, which is Sampurna; which 
has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which is sung 
latter part of the- day-time; and which sounds nicely with Kakali 
Ni and Anthara Ga. 

49. That Raga is called Ndrdyanit which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Ri ; which has 
for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung in tbe 
morning. 

50. That Raga is called Veldvaliy which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Ri and Pa ; which 
has nha for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung at 
day-break. 

(ii) Middling-Shddava —4 

51. That Raga is called Kannadcdangdla^ which is Shadava, 
for it leaves Ri ; which has Ga for its Graha, Amsa, and Ny^sa; 
and which is sung in the morning. 

52. That R§.ga is called Pddi, which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Ga ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and 
which is sung at the fourth watch of the day, 

53. That R§.ga is called Vasanfkab/iairavi, which is ShSdava, 
for it leaves Pa ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Ny^a ; 
and which is sung in the morning. 
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54. That Raga is called Gitndakriyat Vhich is Sh§dava#lar it 
leaves DAdt though, at certain places, it is retained; which has Sa 
for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung^in the Jprtni^ 
part of the day. , ' * . 


.sT 


(iii) Middling-Oudava^Z 


55* That Raga is called Madkyamddi^ which is Ouctava, for, 
it leaves Ri and Dha\ which has Ma for its Graha, Amia, "1 
^ and NySsa; and which is sung in the latter part of the 
day-time. 

56. That Riga is called Ekupdlut^ which is Oudava, for it, 
leaves Ma and Ni\ which has Sa for its G^^ha, Amsa, and . 
NySsa; and which is sung in the morning, ^ 

57 - That Ra^ is called RSvaguptkit which is Oudava, for 
it leases Ma and Ni ; which has Ri for its Graha and NySsa; and 
l^ilch is sung in the latter part of the day-time. 


(A) Inferior-Sampuma-^^ ^ - 

58. Now, the characteristics of a few mferior R^pas ?l*e 
described. That Riga is called Sourdsktra., which is SampnmiSi; 
which has Sa for its Graha, A^msa, and Nyasa; and which is sim^ 
by the singers in the evening.' 

59. That RSga is called Ndgadhwml, .wliich is Samporoa; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and NySsa; and which Is sux^ 
by the singers at all times. 

60. That RSga is called Sdmardga, which is Sampuma; 
which has for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyltea; which is sung at 
all times; and which sounds nicely with Ma in Mandra. 

6x. That RSga is called SanJkarddAarana^ which is 
Sampuma; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and NySsa; and 
which resembles, as it were, SSmantha. , * 


(B) Inferior-Shddava —2 

62. That RSga is called Ghantdrava^ which is ShSdava, for 
it leaves Ga ; which has Dka for its Graha, Amsa, and NySsa ? 
and which is sung at all times. ^ 

' 63. That RSga is called BhinnashadjOt which is ShSdava, 
for it leaves Ma ; which has Sa for its Graha and NySsa; and 
which is sung at all times. 
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